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^itorially speaking 


A Word to Ltmey ' b CorrespondeiivS . 


My participation In this lovely 
bobtjy of oure is faat reaching suoli 
a -oolnt that I'm having to mahs a choice between continuing to make a 
iivi-ag, and oontinuing fan activity at its present rate. Such a oho ice 
ia not difficult to make, except that it involves the cutting out-of a 
number of thinga that are soutoes of genuine pleasure to me. 

Oao thing that poeitively has to get the axe le about 7o/o of 
my personal letter writing. I have tried in every way I i.rnrjjne to 
oopa wit.!:, this problem, and I've given up. Prior. to starting t..-= iss- 
ue of tie Acolyte. I made a heroic effort to get caught 
answer^TiiHSriT^ Virtually all my spare time for over a mcnvn n.-nt to 
this purpose, with the result that the pile waa out down tc a.oout 

30. Then 1 started to stenoil ; Within two weeks, the inoomifti.; ••..a.U 
had swelled the stack to even more than its previous gargmtoa/. p:;opor- 
tlAs. I've not counted them, but estimate I have over WO 'j.nivi,.s',^ared 
letters’ There are definite limits to my tto and atrength. i-ttera 
So, oommenolng now, I'm going to attempt to answer all IsUere 
on a -Dae is of importanol Here ie a table of prior itiee whion seems a 

reasonaoly^^r^baeia^ dealing with oontribut iona or poeeible oontri- 
butiona of material for TIM Aoply te. (Under the new 6r®;tem, 
this type of matter, often horribly neglected in the past, 
will receive virtual return mail treatment. ) „ _ . ,, 

(a) Business ooraciin ioat ions from the individuals jn England ^nd 

elsewhere with whom I'm exchanging books and magazines. (These 
too will get very prompt service from now on — probably two 

(3) untLaYf^auch nature that they are possibilities for antasy 
Forum, (These will be delayed not more than two months.,' 

(4) Other letters. (If humanly possible. I'll ^ewer those as well, 
but if they go six months without a reply, I'm going oo .-u-ve 

(5) Subsoriptiona^and renewala, except in extraordinary Inetsnoes, 
will be answered only by copies of The Aooly te. 

I realise that this olassif ication is arbitrary. I 
further that it ia apt to antagonise many of my * 

trulv sorrv for any hard feelings this plan may generate, and sah,,f3t 
^haGa^y So «e Tiffed by all this might s^mit an alternate, wotxable 
plan. I'd be more than eager to consider it. 

Future laeues. Nebulous as usuaJ. Rueaell ie well along on an ela’o- 

ojate article dealing with MEJames, which he hopes to 

have ready for the next isBue, Wyatt la doing one on the fanta.:,-cs of 
Eden Phillpots. baney is working on an S. Fowler Wright opus w. is 
unlikely to be completed for another six to nine nionthe. Def .n.vv-^ly 
on hand ie an extremely interesting Loveoraft article by Stuar^ and 
—authentic, fascinating, original. But what are you writing ..or v.a.' 

ooOoo . . . j 

Bv Way of Retraction. We deeply regret the necessity of devoting f’lr- 
— — ther Epaoe to the rather futile ant agcn lit; ex- 

isting between co-editor baney and A. Langley Saarles. Bes,r.lefj its 
oompiained that Laney's brief account of it in the last ^n- 

oonplste, inaoourate, and gives an improper impreeeion to re.-- i 3 . .'.o 
may not be fully oogndzent with the full faota in the matter. te.,...-e8, 
in fact, has demanded an amplification and/or retraction on pM-i..; ^f 
his bringing suit against us for llbbl. As e^lV) 
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8, Edward Lusas White. 

~oOo- 

A ooeparatlvely neglected toerioan writer of the weird and 
fantastic is Edward Lucas White. His collected fantasies, Luhundg^ and 
Other Storiea (Doran 1337), should he an integral part of my well-roun- 
de’Oantiiroolleotion, if for the title story aldne. Though town to 
west readers only for the famous "Lukundoo", Tihlte reveale in this coll- 
ection a talent bordering on genius for portraying t^ outre ^a m^a^e 
The title story tells of Ralph Stone, an English explorer in 
Africa who has incurred the enmity of a native wit oh ^otor. A ou^e 
Is put on him Tfhioh oauees horrible little living manikina to emer^ 
from his body as horridly aeneient appendages whose constant revilinga 
torture him endleesly. Though he outs them off with a razor, pother 
appears in a short time. In the olimaotio vf! 

olorera have come aorosa Stone and stand watching him m he lies on his 
back conversing with the loathesome little figure whio.. has emerged 

from hia body. , , r, ^ 

«’You apeak all tongues?' be asked tniokly. 

"'lea, verily, all that you speak,' putting out its mioro- 
edopio tongue, writhing its lips, and wagging its he^ from side to aide 
'iVa oould see the thready ribs on it exiguoue flanks heave as if the tiny 

tdxng brsathea^^ forgiven me^' Stone asked in a muffled str^gle. 

’’'Not wbil® the raoBs hangs from the oyp3:esse9j _ the neau 
a^lu©aked. ’Hot inhile the atars shine on hake Pontchartrain will she 

xorgive . Stone, all ’.vith one motion, wrenched himself over 

on hie side. The next instant he was dead." 

Thus ends a story that seems to capture the very evil spirit 
of darker Africa and the outraged, implacable goddess. „ 

"ifloki's Blade" resembles soaewaat the heroic taise ol tne 
late Robert E. Howard. It tells of a magio sword 

holder superhuman strength, and is able to distinguish between friend 

and foe. strange story, "The Eioture Puzzle", a young couple 

whose only child has been kidnaped turn to 3 

of distraction. One night a picture appears (visible only ''“®' 

of an old man, while on the reverse of tae puzzle (visible only to the 
husband) appears an old house. Determined to keep Ohrletaas 
their little girl were still with them, they go shopping one day, Tne 
wife sees the®old man of the puzzle and^ following 5here%6v 

the house Tfhioh had been mysteriously shown on the reverse, fhsrs t..6y 
Lnd th^r missing child. It is interesting to compare this story rtt.i 
W. H. Harvey's masterly treatment of the douole oo incidence theme in 

"August ^ thieves who enter the closely 

guarded houee of a mysterious recluse. They find to t-osir amazenent 
many indications of refinement and culture hignlignted by ^ incredible 
oolleotion of fantaetio art. When finally found by them, the inhabit- 
ant of this am,azljig house proves to be tne size of a child, perfectly 
formed, but with a head andfSace closely resembling m enigmatical 
Egyptian statue of the twelfth dynasty— neither Anubis nor Seth, Out 

some naraelees oynocephalus god. 

"Alfandega 49a" begins In a deceptive atmosphere of peace 
and happiness at a summer boarding house ^d gradually works up to a . 
cllriax of stark terror. It centers around the carefree "Pake", wnoae 
winning ways with women inourr the hatred of a mysterious individual -i 

S — 


Rio d« Janeiro who haS a. enparnatuial power of oompslllng hie enemies 
to wsli out of an open window to death forty feet below, Altnough the 
reader can foresee the -ultimate tragedy Icffig before it happeno, this 
laok of mystery in no wise detracts from the mounting euspense of an 
excellent, if somevthat oonventional, weird story. . , . 

In ''The Message on the Slate" -we find a story reminlaoent or 
Poe's deathless loves. The hero's wife dies, and a good de^ 
esdus .■juffibo-luEbo is oonnsoted with her interment; two ootf-ne, .L„„nti- 
oai in air-e and weight, being burled together. He marries ap.in '.o a 
. woman to whom ho is completely indifferent, h^-s love being csi .e.'.d on 
his dead wife. ■ The new wife, determined to supplant her pr=-?.oon,..or 

in hia affeotlons, ooneults a hoHStfi a oil- 

thit the two oofflno should be exhumed and apsfted. The hus^sni -a pie 
sent, anpaiently his normal self, at the oeremony of dialnteiT'.jht . As 
tbs coffins are unoovexsd, hie outline begins to get in^-.-i-'-ue <'nd 
hasy, and finally, as they are opened, he disappeBls utterly and nis 
body la found breathing ite, last in one of them, 

A ghoul story aa remarkable in its way as Lovecyaft a 
Outsider" is "Amina". A traveller in Persia becomes separated from 
hia -oarty on the desert and encounters a woman who offers to lean hM 
to watery Poliowing her, he entere an ancient tomb, from every oofu” 
of which appear a drove of children, all of about the same age ^,d ^1 
cf whcm the woman claims as her own. Tiis ?™ear- 

d.-"ea are becoming raenaolng when the traveller s party puts 
anoa. One of the men shoots the woman without hesitation. The enooKea 
tra'-rellex upbraids him for this murdert 

"mou are hard to convince, ’ said the consul sternly,. Do 

you call that a woman? ' 

«He stripped the clothing from the carcass. 

«lSaldo sickened all over. What he saw was not the front of 
a woman, 'out more like the underside of an old fox terrier with pupp- 
'03? or of a whits sow with hex second litter; from oollar-oons -o 
groin ten lolloping udders, two rows, ’ 

"'What kind of a creature ie it?' he aeked. faintly. 

"'A ghoul, my boy,' the consul answered solemnly, almost in 

a .jhisper. Pig-Skin Belt" telle the story of a man pursued by tne 
hatred of an enemy that would follow him an-ywhere on the earth, ^.h 
noon. Mars, the planet of some other sun, or toe 

satellite of the furthest star. An enemy that oould at will a^. a-- 
him under the guise of a man, woman, child, bud, or even insect. Hi 

triumph over his enemy makes a gripping «hlch 

Very effective too is "The House of the Hightmare" in which 
a traveller in the country haa an accident with his oar, and oca - 3 
across a deserted old house inhabited only oy ^ yo^S .^oy. Feioed to 
BceJid the nip'ht there, he ie assailed by a riightinaxe on whion . ..i./n© 
lf<Z sow is^bout to^ttack hl^. Ke leaves iu the moving 
reaching the nearest town find© that the boy was killed ©ix raori— .. 

■Dr^vioualv bv a 3iu^.d®roU8 old aoT?. ^ . 

^ Perhaps the Strange-et story in the volyme is sorcery lelmd 

A man in an airplane over the ocean sees oelow lilo^an island^ ^a-n-. a. 
the same time becomes viotim of a halluoJiation wh.ioh makes 
he iB astride a gigantic gander flying in tne sky. he loses oc,^..j.i..-r.s 
ness, and on regaining It, finds himself on the island oeaide.^ ■ = _...-n 
ing plans. The island proves to be a little kingdom ruled wivt C . .-- 
tal despotism by a. former school piend Jiad ' -rf 

for hia wild edoentrioities, chief among them a mania ,/ + 

soon bsoomes apparent that the place le indeed a very island of 
ment where bird^life is treated as saored. Altnough surrounded ..y -v 
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eiy oonoelvable luxury, all the inhabitants of the island are held in 
thrall by the necromancy of an aged witch employed by the eccentric. 

The hero finally escapes after threatening to hill a large gander usea 
by the witch^ln^her spells. ^ 

^’ioSef irtris^^^l^e S: S^efoiL^S^rel^e^wLr^ 

deed in "The House of the Nightmare" Fnite awoke in the rr.idet of the 
rrig^.ma?e, tLn went back to ileep and flniehed the oream; 

® ’in another volume of Wiite's stories, Th_e S,^ of the SHSS. 

only the title story (which hoveoraft describee as >.avmg a very per- 

auasive efrangeaees) can be olaseed ae weird. atorlsB is badly 

One fault that mars two or three of these stories is oactiy 

o-i-ntad and awkward dialogue. This la particularly noticeable in ihe 
■ S sSte" ^d "The Snout" (in which all the gangsters tali 

fi^'^iver^Uy mei). it oSer s?orie^, the dialogue is thoroughly 

satisfacto^^^^^^^^^^^^ the name of Edward Lucas TJhite <ie8ervea a pro- 

e.rly tls ovvn« 



The awful whispers came from out of nowhere, 
In broad daylight to catch me unawares. 

They seemed so strange, so very dim. 

As If they floated up from ancient lairs. 

At first I could not comprehend its songs; 
The rhythms were uncouth and much too old 

To be a part of mundane life and plan 

Nor oould I tell precisely what they told. 


Sometlmee on windless nights my shutters creaked 
As though some Thing were fumbling with the latoa 
And when the whispers echoed in my ears, 

I bolted out of bed and struck a match. 


Always the same'. — -no living thing was^near, 

And though I searched the bedroom high ano, low, 
I oould not find the nameless whisperer 
Or check that taunting, almost voiceless flow. 


Back it comes, with aooents now familiar, 

Beoaues I know at last from whence it springe, 

I am a changeling, and my mate has called ^ 

From aery heights where Lloigor walla and sings. 

— — Duans W, Rimel 
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OF ALBE'RT, MORELAND 


I think of the autuan of 1939, not 


the beginning of the Second Vtorld ITar, but 




•'as- the period in vrhich Albert Moreland dreamed the- dream. The tv/o events— the vrar 
and the droara--are not, ho-wever, divorced in ny nu.nd. Indeed, I soiMtimes fear -that 
there 'is a definite oonneotion bet-^'reen them, but it is not a cooneotien 7Jhioh any 
sane person ought to consider seriously, and in any case it is not a clear ore. 

Albert Moreland vras, and perhaps still is, a professional chessplayer. That 
fact has an iriportant bearing on the dream, or dreams. He made most of his soant in- 
come at a games arcade in lo’jrer Ifenhattan, taking on all comers-— the enthusiast Tfb# 
act a kick out of trying to beat an expert, the Icnoly man -who -turned to ohoss as to 
a'<i'‘ng, or the dov.n^and-outer tempted into purchasing a half hour of intellectual dig- 
niV'’- for a quarter. After I got to kno-w Mm, I often, wandered into the arcado and 
•’vatohed him playing as inany as three or four games simultaneously, oblivio^^-3 to the 

an d mgghanlcal vd^irrlTtg of the pinball garaes and the intermittent -nhip-cracks 
from the shooting gallery. He got fifteen cents for every win; the house teok tho ex- 
ti*a dime, ''^en he lost, neither got anything. ^ ^ -u 4 . 

Eventually I found out that ho -was a swch better player than he needed to bo to 
rrhite’.vash aroade competition. He had won casual games from internationally famous 
masters. A couple of T^anhattan clubs had wanted to groom him for the big tournaments, 
but lack of ambition kept him drifiting along in obscurity. I got the ia^re^iBion 
that he actually thought chess too trivial a business to -warrant serious oonsidera- 
tion although he ^sna perfectly willing to dribble his life away at the aroace, watt- 
ing for something really important to oome alor^, if it ever did. Once in a while, 
ftd^-eked out his income by playing on a club team, getting as much as fi've dollars. 

I met him at the old bro-wnstone house, where w© happened to have rooms cn the 
same floor- And it was there that he first told me about tho dream. 

■"iTe had Just finished a gano of chess, and I -was idly 7,'atohing the battle-scarred 
pieces slide off the board and pile up in a fold of the blanket on his cot. Cu-oside 
n fi'etful w,lnd eddied the dry grit) coming home earlier in the evon-lng I had had^to 
keep »ry oyos three-quarters closed. There ■’Ams tho surge of traffic noisos, wnd^rrom 
'ioVr^rThor© tho buss of a defective neon sign* I had Just lost, but I was gl«.3 ^.ar.t 
t'brt-land never let me vrin, as he occasionally did to encourage the players at; c-he 
,.-’rcudo. Indeed, X thought myself fortunate in being ab,le to play with Moroland at 
all, not knovring then that I vraa probably the best friend he lad. 

* I was saying somothix^ obvious about the gamo. 

’’You think it a complicated game?” ho inquired, peering at me vTith quiBaical 
intentness, his brovm eyes dark like round windows pushed up under heavy- eaves, well 
perhaps it is. But I play a game a thousand times more oomplex ovory night in ngr 
dreams. And the queer thing is that the game goes on night after night. The same 
eamo. I nover really sleep. Only dream, about the game. • ^ . vi 

Then he told me, speaking with the mixture of facetious Jest and unoemfortable 
seriousness that was to characterise many of our subsequent conversatxens , 

Tho images of his dream, as he describod them, wore impressively simple, \vith- 
out any of the usual merging and incongruity. A board so vast he sematimes had to 
wa^k out on to it to move his pieces, A great many moro so.uares than in oho?s^and 
ariwod ■■in“patbhbs*br differonfcolors, tho power of the pieces varying aooor.v.^^.ng 
to the color af tho square on which they stood. Above and to each sido of thi. .joard 
only blackness, but a blackness that suggested starless infinity, as If, as he put it, 
tho scone iTore laid on tho very top of the universe. 

Tfhen he was awake ho couldn’t quit© romomber all the rules of the gamq, although 
he recalled a groat mny isolate points; such as the appearance and powers of 
Diooos. the situations in which tvrt> or more night b© movsd at the samo time, a:al ^ho 
intereiting fact that— quite unlike Oha&s — hie pieces and those of his ad-versary uiu 
not duolicato ©aoh other. Yet he was convinced that he not only und«rdiood vf.c 
perfectlv while dreaming, but also Was able to play it in tho highly strategy -5 ^ vx'-uier 
that oharacteriaos the master chess player. It was, he said, as though his 
mind had many more dimensions of thought than his v«iking-mind, and vrere able t; pasp 
intuitively oomplex series of moves that would ordinarily have to be reasoned out 
Doinfully, step by step. 
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’’A fueling of inoreasad moiital pcnvor is a very ordinary dreaEi-deluBion, isn't 
it?’' he addsd^ peering at me sharply. "And so I suppose you night say it’s a very 

ordinary dream.'* , , „ j 

1 didn't know quite hov,' to take that last rernrk, v/ith its trace nf sarcasm and 
aBbigut-tjr, so 1 proadsd him with a queation, for I n-aatad him tt go on. 
do tho pieces Xook like?'' I asked. 

It turned out that they wore similar to those of ohoss in that they wre oonsid- 
erablv stylized and yet suggested the original foniis-»*arohiteotural , nniinal, orna- 
mental— whioh had eerrod as their inspiration. But there the similarity ended. The 
insoirinE forms, so far as he could guess at them, ’.rera grotearjue In the extreme. 

There irere torraood towers subtly distorted out of the parpondioular , strangely asy- 
notrio pol.'Rons that novorcholesa made him think of temples and tombs, yegetable-anl- 
Inol shapes" wMoh defied olassifioation and vdioss formalized limbs and external organs 
sueeestod a yarietv of untoOTO functions. The more powerful piaoos seemed to bo mod- 
o'le-i after life fontis, for they carried stylized weapons and other amplements . and 
wOTo'thlngs similar to orowns and tiaras— a little like the king, ejueon and bishop 
in chess— v.'hile the oanring iadiouted voluminous robes and hoods. But they were in 
no other sense anthropomorphlo . Itorolond sought in wain for earthly malogies, men- 
tioning Elndu idols, nrehistorio reptiles, futurist sculpture, squids bearing daggers 
in their tontaoles, and huge ants and mnntises and other insects irtth fantastioally 

edaoted ond organs. t „ 4 

‘ '*1 think you wouid have to seaJrch the whol® unlverso— o-tfery planet and ©vory 
dead Bun-— before you could find the original riodols,'* he said, frovaiing. *Ee)n©mbcr, 
there is nothdng cloudy or vague about the pieces themselves in ny dre&Tti, They are 
as tangible as this rook.’' H© picked up the piece, olenehed hia fist around it for 
a morrant, and then held it out toi'rard mo on his open palm. "It is only in what they 
suggest that th© vagueness lies.** 

It v;fts strange, but his wrds seoned to open sot® dream-eye In iry ovm mind, so 
that I could almost seo tho things he described. I asked him if he ©xpsrionood fear 

. ciurinc his droani. * . , j 

He replied that the pieces one and all filled him ^Tith repugnance— those based 
on higher life forms usually to a greater degree than th© architootural ones, Ke 
hatod to huvo to touch or handle them. There v,iis one piece in particular which had 
en intensely niorbid fascination for his dream-solf. Ho identified it as the archer 
becauso the stylizod weapon it boro gave tho impression of being^able to hurt at a 
di'-tsuc 0 ' but like the rest it was quito inhuman. He described it as representing a 
kind of intermediate, warpod life fom which had aohieved moro than hu!r.an intellco- 
tual power without losing-but rather gaining— in brute cruelty and malignity. It 
vms one of the opposing pieces for which there was no duplicate among his own. The 
mingled fsar and loathing it inspired in him sometimes booame so great that they in- 
terfered \nth his strategic grasp of the vjhole drosm-game, and he was afraid his 
feeling tov/ard It vrould sometime rise .to such q p.itoh that ho -iTOuld bo forced to oap- 
tur© it just to got it off tho board, oven though such a capture night cor^romise his 

^*°^°i'God^knov;s hov; my mind evet cookod up such a hideous entity," he finished, with, 
a quick grin. "Five hundred years ago I'd have said the Dovil put it there, 

"Speaking of tho Devil,” I asked, inrs diatoly feeling ny flippancy wob silly, 
'V«hom do YOU play against in your droftm?" -i 

Af-ain ho frowned. "I don»t kno7/. The opposing pieces move by themselves. I 
will have made a move, and then, after waiting for what seoms like an eon, all on 
odgo as in chess, everything still as death, one of the opposing pieces will begin 
to shake a littlo and then to ^vobblo back and forth. Gradually the movement increas- 
es in extent until tho piece gets off balance and begins to rock and careen across 
the board li':e a water tumbler on a pitching ship, until it roaohes^tho proper squar 
Then slowly as it began, tho movement subsides. I don't know, but it alviays makes 
ms think of some huge, invisible, senilo oraaturo— -crafty, selfish, cruel. You'vo 
watched that trembly old lofin at the arcade? Tho one v;ho alv/ays drags tho pieces 
aoross tho board without lifting them, his hand constantly shaking? It»s a little 

Ilk© j PQP Tuatter, hia deaoription made It very 

vivid. I^r the first time I began to think of how unpleasant such a dream night be, 
"And it goes on night after night?*' I asked. 

"Night after night!'* ho affirmed vdth sudden fierceneas^ 'And always the same 
game. It ha« been more than, a month now, and iry forces are j^st beginning to^grappXc 
with ths snoiry. It’s draining off ny menial energy. 


I vd-sh it would stop. 


MttinK so I hat* to RO to sleep. Se pous.4 a.id ttmoS e«y. It seew queer he 

said after a rnment In a softer voice, smiling apologetically. It seems queer to gst 
so TO-ked up over a dhean. But If you've had had ones, you imoTr how they oar. Oioud 
voua tlourhts all day. And 1 haven't really managed to get over to you J.e so:-, of 
ru'iliif that grips ms Khtle I'm dreaming, and while my brain is working no -ohe game, 
and Olfittine movo-soqUenoe after move-sequenoo and weighing a thousand o.onu.'.nm poss- 
O'-iinleD, There's ropugnanoe, yes, and fear. I’ve told you that. Etc .-.li ..oLm-nant 
'•oeiU'i' is one of roe pons iU llty. I must not lose the gams. More than ew.a perso- 
iT'.i woli’are depends upon it. Tharo ar'o som terrible stakes Involvod, vko'e;--.!' I an 
'leser eirto bliro o«hat they are. 

'Tl’ch Vou were a little ohilii, did you aver worry tremendously about sonothing, 
i-u, ocmpl'sto laoh of proportion oharaoteristlo of uhildhosd? Dad you over feel 

ri/c'p'thirJti literally everything, depended upon'your porforalng soao trivial ao- 
■-."-4 some vuirnortant duty, in just exaotly the right way? ’.Tell, while 1 •foam, I 
h'irt'-'-ho feeling that.! an playing for some stake as big as the fate of mr.r.o.-.nd, one 
va'o:iR'movo m-iy plungo the universe into unending night. Sometimos , in r{' -iream, I 

^Is v^oo tfiiilod off and he stared at the ohessmen. I made some remarks and 
c'wirtod to tell about an air-raid nightmare I'd just had, but it didn't seom very im- 
■T?rl.'iat. And I gave bin soju va^* advioe about changing his 8l6epir.g ha’-ri-is, vmich 
seeir veiv iraport&nt either, al'Kiough he accepted it •with good grac,-'. 
back to imr room he said, ''Amusing to thinlc, isn’t it, that I'll ^ ?.;.aying 
■■■■r;: gams arain as soon as my head hits the pillow?" Ha grinned and added 

will be over sooner than ire expect, lately I've had the feeljni t-e.t my 
’ .fy Is about to unleash a surprise attack, although 1» pretends to be on .he 
Ha grirued again, and shut the door. .. 

.'•s I .mited for sleep, staring at the wavy churning darkness that is more in 
the O'-es than outside them. I began to vrander whether Morland did not stand 3" 

8- i qe psychiatric treatment- than most chessplayers. Certainly a person m-hhout 
ram‘1-' friends or proper occupation is more liable to mental abbsrations. ?t’.:l, he 
'aa[,mq''-3fz!e enouRb. Perhaps the dream via a compensation for his failure to ui.e arty- 
thir.£Vl''e the full potentialities of his highly talented mind, even at cr.ssci ."jing. 
Cevta'n'y it vois a sat'isfyingly grandiose vision, -.rith its unearthly backgro-nvi and 
i-ro .locations of stupendous mental skill'. . 

floatod into my mind the lines from the Hubaiyat about the oosmso ohess- 
pltyor wi-.c, ’’Hither and thither raovoa, and checks, and slays. And one by one back In 

''-u8,'''i^thoughtof the emotional atmosphere of hla dream, and the feelings of ter- 
ror a-'i boundless responsibility, of tremendous • duties and oataolysmic oonceqvqrr-oB 

fc-sl'r.es I rsooenised from my own dreams and l uompared them viith „ho meu, '‘■'-•hi 

stato ’of the world (for it was Optober IMS, 'a^ the sense of utter oivcsstf rpri .w’ 
not yet been dulled), and I thought of the ^lllon drifitng MorelaMs ".o-'k 

od into a roalisation of the desperate plxght of thirgs and of priori set. ■ ‘-s 

forever in the past -and of their own ill-definod-but certain complicity nn .... 
ter. 1 began to aoo Uoreland's dream as the symbol of a last-ditch, tic- , its 
lo .against the Inilfteable forces of fa-fce and ohanoe, tod my night tho,ici..u ‘‘--d 
revolve around the fancy that some oosnio bsilgc-, neither gods nor men h-.u .a...! 

hu^n life long ago as a just or experiment or artistic form:, and now .Incic.'.a .o 
base the fate of -their oreation on the result of a gome of skill played agoi-st one 

'^''suLenly 1 realized that 1 -sas wide a'wake and that the darkness was no Irager 
restfull. I snapped on the light and impulsively decided to see if [foreland wore 

“^“^iSrhall was as shadowy and funereal as that of most hoarding touscs If « dt 
nipht, and I tried to miniriae the Inevitable dry croakings.. I waited for a .,ew mo- 
melts ih front of Iforeland's door, but I heard 'nothing, so -instead of. rnocking, X 
presumed upon our slight famill^ity and quietly edged open the door, In o,-r.e' not 

to his wsloe, and so oertaln was ny l-mprosslon that tf souf 

Same from a considerable distance that I limedlately walked back to the stair-well 
ranaci "MoralftHd, are you down there^" 

Only then did I realise what he said. Perhaps it was the peouUari-ty of f ® 
-rords that caused them first to register on my mind as merely a series cu lourda. 

The words were, "My spider-thlng seizes your armor-be.irer, I three .en-. 
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It Instantly Qoovired to mo that the iwrds «rB sinilar in gononal form to any 
one of a numhor of oonTentlonal expressions In ohass, such as, rook onpturaa your 
tlshop. I give ohook." But thero isore no suoh things as "spldar-thlig e" or "armor- 
hearers'' in chess or any other game I knew of. 

I automatioally walked back toward his room, though I atill doubted te was there. 
The TOloo had sounded BTUch too far avfay — dafinltely outside of the building or at 
least in a remote aaotion of it- j- i. a 

But he v,ms lying in the oot, his upturned face revealed by the light of a distant 
e'.ootrio adveitisainent, -whioh blinked on and off at regular intervals, iiie traffic 
sounds .'diioh had been almost inaudible in the hall, made the half-darkness restless 
and irritahly alive. The defectlvo neon sign still hussod and droned inseotlike as 
it had earlier in the ovoning. , v 

I tiptoed over and looked down at him. His face, more pals than it should have 
boon beoauso of sojno quality of tho intermittant light, -.mo set in an expression of 
painfully intense o ore ontrttion— forehead vortioally furrowed , musoles arou-d tho 
OTOS oontraoted, lips pursod to a lino. I wondorod If I ought to awaken him. I ms 
acutely aware of the Imperaonally numturlng olty all around ua-— block on block of 
shuttling, routined, aloof oxistonoe— and the contrast made his oXeoplng face soom 
all the more sensitive and vividly Individual and unguarded, Ilka seme soft though 
purposefully tonso organism which has lost its protective shell. 

As 1 waited unoertainly, the tight lips opened a little, though without losing 
any of their tautnoss. He spoke, and for the second time tho impression of distanoo 
v/as so oompolling that I involuntarily looked over shoulder, and out the dustily 
Blowing 'Sindow. Ihon I began to treiibla. 

ooilod-thing advances to the thirteenth square of the green ruler's donaln, 
was what he said, but 1 oan only suggest the quality of tho vniee. Some inoonooivable 
-ort of distanoo had drained it of all richness and throatiness and overtones, so 
that it wus hollow and flat red faint and diaturbingly mournful, as voloea aomotimee 
sound in open country, or from up on a high roof, or vdien there is a bad telephone 
oonneotior. 1 fait I was the victim of come gruesome deception, end yot 1 knew that 
ventriloquism is a matter of motionless lips and olover auggostion rathor than ary 
really oonvinolng change In tho quality of the voice iteolf. Without volition there 
rose in ny mind visions of infinite space, unending darkness. I felt as if I wore 
being wrenched up and avray from tho world, so that SJanhattan lay below mo like a 
blQok asyuietrio spearhead outlined by leaden mters, and then still further outward 
at inoreasing speed until earth and sur. and steers and galazios vroro all lost and I 
was boyond tho uni’^srse. To auoh a degree did the finality of Lforeland's voice affect 

I do not know how long I stood thoro waiting for hici to speak again, with the 
noisoc of Jjbnhattan flowing around yat not quite touching mo, and the elootjrlo sign 
vrhioh showed ilorelend's face blinking on and off unalterably like the ticking of a 
clock. 1 could only think about the gemo that 7/as bolng playod, and wonder whethor 
Moreland's adversary had yot mado on anu5V.>erin5 move, and whether things viere going 
for or against ?toreland. There v/aa no telling from his facej its intensity 
osntratton did not change. During those montha of minutes I stood there, I believed 
imolloitly in the reality of the game. As if I nyeeif ^vero somehow dreaming, I oould 
not question tho rationality of belief or break the spell which bound mo, 

7{hen finally his lips parted a little and I experiono&d again that impression 
of iinpossible, eerie rentriloqulsm— th© words this time being horned -oroature 

vaults over the twisted torrar, challeagiag the aroh©r"''--ir(/ fear broke loose from 
whatever oort rolled it and I stumbled to^rard the door. 

Then oame what Tfas, in an oblique way, the strangest part of the whole episode. 

In the time it took to walk the l©n|rth of the corridor baok to my room, most of wy 
foar and most of the feeling of complete alienage and other worldlinoss vdiioh had dom- 
inated me while I was 7ra.tohing Moreland^s face, rcoodsd so swiftly that I even forgot, 
for tho time being, how great they had been, perhaps it v/as because the unwholesome 
realm of Moreland’s dream was so grotesquely dissimilar to ati^rthing in the real world. 
V/hatover tho cause, ^ the timo I opened, the door to rty room I was thinking. Such 
nightmares oan't be wholesome. Perhaps ho should soo e psychiatrist. Tfet it's only 
a dream," and so on. 1 felt tired and stupid. Very soon I was asleep. 

But some wraith of tho original emotions must have lingered, for I awoke tho 
next morning with tho foar that something might have te ppenod to Moreland. Dressing 
hurriedly, I knocked at his door, but found the room empty, the bedclothes stall rump- 
led, I enquired of the landlady, and she said he had gone out at eight-fifteen as 
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usual. The bald statement did not quite satisfy aisciety. But sinoe ^Job-hunt- 
ii:g that day happened to lie in the direction of the eroado, I had an exouse to \van- 
dcr in. Moreland -was stolidly pushing pieces arou»fi vdth an abstracted, tousle-hair- 
ec fsllov; of Slavic features, and casually conducting tv/o rapid-fire checker games on 
the side. Reassured, I went on my way without bothering him 

That evening •pre had a long talk about dreaii\s in general, and I found him sur- 
pripingly \>reU read on tho subject, and scientifically oautimts in his attJ.tudes. Ra- 
the:- to ry chagrin,, it v.-as I vdio introduced such dubious topics as olairroyonoe, men- 
tal col'jvathy, and tho possibility of strange tolesoopings and other aisi-ortions of 
h'h'.io -And su-toe during dream atatcc. Some foolish reticence about admitting x had 
r.u--ho 'i h'-- way into his room the preoQding night kept me from telling him what 1 had 
.•;0 &eon, but he freely told me he had had another installment of the usual 
ffi- seemed to take a moro philosophic view now that he had shared h-is exper- 
'• •.'•IMh soreono. Together wo spooulatod as to the possible daytime sources of 
hi.v -n. It was after twelve ’/jhen vio said goodnight. 

w^xt a^■.'ay vath the ourious feeling of having been lot down— vuguely unsatSs- 
i’iei. ” T -chinlc the fear 1 had experienced the previous night, and ih en almost forgot- 
ten in.v-'C have been gnawij^ at me obscurely. 

At6. ohe follo\'Tiag evening, that fear found an avenue of return. Thinking More- 
land n.’.isb be tired of talking about dreams, I coaxed him into ;,a.. game of chess. But 
in the middle of the gairiD,,.he put back a piece he was about move, and said, ''You 
know, that damned dream- ofi ;iiine is getting vory bothersome.'*; . 

It turned out that hia dream adversary had finally loosed the long-threatened 
attaokj and that the dream itself had turned into a kind of nightmare. "It'a very 
much liks what happens to you in a game of ohess," he explained. **you go along con- 
fident that you have a strong position and that the gome is taking the right direct- 
ion. Ehjery move your opponent inakos is one you have foreseen. You get to feeling 
almost cuiisciont. Suddenly he mkes a totally unexpected attacking move. For a 
jnomeiii; yea think it must be a stupid blunder on his part. Then you look a little 
more olosoly and roalis© that you have totally overlooked eomothing and that his at- 
tack is a sound one. Then you bogln to sweat. 

”0x ocurso, I’ve always experienced foar and anxiety and a senso of overpowor- 
rcsoonsibility during tho dream. But ry pioocs were like a vxall, protecting mo. 
l?cw I can 6oe only the cracks in that wall. At any one of a hundred weak points it 
rrlgh’- vcnocivably^be broken through. Now, whenevor one of the -opposing pieces ^begins 
and shake, I vxondor s^ether, -ivhen its move is completed, there -vij.l flash 
inc-o rAj mind the ^inalterable and unavoidable combinations of subsequent- nev^s lead- 
xn'^^to 2 ^' defeat. Last night I thought I saw such a move, and tho terror '-Tas so 
great that everything swirled and I asemed to drop through millions of irj.loa of emp- 
tinoss in an instant. Yet just in the instant of waking I realizod I m.*. .’rd.soalcu- 
latod, and that ny position, though perilous, was still secure. It vja<; so v?vid 
that I almost carried 'with mo into my vKiking thoughts the reason why, cut tbf-n some 
of tho steps in the train of droem-reasoning dropped out, as if Jry w-j.king mxnd wero 
not big enough to hold them ail.** 

Ho also told nso that his fixation on ’‘the archer” vxas becoming incroasingly 
troublesomo. It filled him vdth a special kind of terror, different in quality but 
pierhaps higher in pitch than that engor.dorcd in him by th© dream as a whole: a crazy, 
morbid terror, characterised "by intense rep\iE5M.nce, norve-t^ftting exasperation, and 
reckioes suicidal iiroulsss. 

"I qan't get rid of tho fading,'' he said, "that the beastly thing ’dll In some 
unfair and \mdorhandod ir-anner be the means of ird- defont," 

He looted TOry tired to me, although his face -ot.s of the oomjiaot, tough-shinned 
sort that doos not readily show fatigue, and I folt ooroermd for his physioal and 
norwus -..vclfare, I suggested that ho consult a doctor (ladid-not like to say psych- 
iatrist) and pointed out that siooplng tablots might be of seno help, 

''B'ut in a deeper sleep tho dream night be even more vivid and real, he answered 
grimaoing sardonically. "Ho, I'd rather'play out the game under the prssont oendi- 

tions- still vic^red the dbeam as an interesting and tempo- 

r-rv psychological phenemonon (vshat else he could have viewed it as, I did not stop 
to anaiyaol. Even '.shilo admitting to ms the aroeptional intensity of his enotionc, 
ho maintaiiied eomathlng of a jesting air. Onoe he ooa^arod his droaci to a paranoid f 
delusions of persecution, and askod vrhothor I didn't think it 'was good or.ough to got 
him admitted Into tm asylum. 
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''Then I aculd fongot tho ftroade ajfid earning a living, and dovote all ny tino to 
droam-chQss," he said, laughing sharply as soon as he s&v: 1 v;aa beginning to wonder 
whether he hadn't meant the remark seriously. 

But soriQ part of oy mind ms not convinoed by his protestations, and vmen later 
I tossed in the dark, ry imagination porversely kept .picturing the universe as a 
great arena in ’.^hioh eaoh creature is doomed to engage in a losing game of skill ag- 
ainst dsrooniao rnontalities -whioh, however long they aay play oat and mouse, are al- 
■ways assured of final mastery— or almost assured, so 1hat it would be a miracle if 
they were beaten. I found rysolf comparing them to certain chess players -vdio, if 
they, oannot beat an opponent by superior skill, will capitalise on unpleasant perso- 
nal mannerism in order to exasperate him and break down the lucidity of his thinking. 

This nocd colored nebulous dream and persisted into the next day. As I walk- 
ed the streets I felt ir^yself inundated by an omnipresent anxiety, and I senmed taut, 
nervous nystery in each passing face. Tor once I seened able to look behind the mask 
v/hioh every person wears and which Is so cl^racterlstioally pronounced in a congested 
city, and see v/hat lay behind— the egotistical sonsitivity, tho smouldering irribat- 
ion,*the thwarted longing, tho defeat. .. .and, abovo all, the anxiety, too ill-dofined 
and lacking in definite object to be called fear, but nonetheloas infooting evory 
thought and action, and making trivial things terrible. And it seemed to mo that so- 
cial ooonamio, and ph,vsiolcgioal factors, oven Death and the War, were insufficiont 
to explain such anxiety, and that it vra^s In reality an upwelling from soinething dubi- 
ous and horrible In the very oonstitution of tho universe. . . . 

That evening I found myself at the arcade. Here too I sensed a difference in 
thirgs, for Moreland's abstraction was not the oaloulating boredom ’.vith which I was 
familiar, and his tiredness '/jas shockingly apparent. One of his three opoonents call- 
ed his attention to a locve, after shifting around restlessly, end Moreland, jerked his 
head as if he had been dozing. He iTunediately inade an answering move, and quickly 
lost his queen and the game by a trap that was very obvious even to me, A little 
later he lost another game by an equally clomentary oversight. The boss of the arcade, 
a big boofy man, aniblod over and stood behind JJoreland, his heavy-jowled face impass- 
ive, seeming to study the position of tho pisoes In the last game. Moreland lost 
that too. 

"■Who woni'* asked the boss. 

Moreland indicated his opponent. The boss grunted noncommittally and walked off. 

No one else sat down to play. It was near closing time. I v.ns not aura whether 
Moreland had noticed ■Mo, but after a while he stood up and nodded at me, and got his 
hat and coat. We ■wnlked the long stretch back to the rooming house. He hardly spoke 
a word, and ny sensation of morbid insight into the world around persisted and kept 
mo silent. He walked as . usual v,dth long, slightly stiff-knoed strides, hands in his 
pockets, hat pulled low^ froTming at the paveTnent e dozen foet ahead. 

^’fhea wa reached the room he sat down -without taking off his coat, and said, ''Of 
course it was the dreata that made me lose those games, blhan I -woke this morning it 
was terribly "Hrld, and I almost remembered the exact position and all ch-s rules, 1 
started to mako a diagram....” 

^ indicated a piece of wrapping paper on tho table. Hasty criss-orosa lines, 
incomplete, represented -jAat soeved to bo the corner of on tcdefinltaXy larger patt- 
ern. Thor© v/cre about five hundred squ&ros. On various squares were marks and names 
standing for pieces, and there wore dotted lines or arroi’rs radiating out from the 
pieces to show their ptjvor of movemont. 

"I got, that far* Then I began to forget," ho said tiredly, staring at the floor* 
But I'm still very close to it. Like a mthaaaatical puzzle you've not quite solved, 
parts of the board kept flashing l«ito Tr^y mind all day, so that I felt ’.vith a little 
more effort I ■9«3uld bo able to grasp tho whole thljjg. Yet I oan't.” 

Hla voice changed. '’I'm going -bo lose, you know. It's thafpicoe I call 'the 
archer'. Last night I couldn’t conoontrate on the board} it was always drawing my 
eyes. The \Torst thing is that it's the spearhead of iry adversary's attack, I ache 
to capture it. But I must not, for it's a kind of oatspaw too. the bait of the stra- 
tegic ^ap c^r adversary is laying. If I capture it, I will expose ftr elf to defeat. 
So'^I must Tiratoh it coming closer and closer — -it has an ugly, dotb.vj •Li<L''^.’.ad sort of 
hopping move — loiowing that only chance is to sit tight until adversary over- 
reaches himself and I can counterattack. But I ■won't be able •co. Soon, perhaps to- 
night, 3 i^y nerve will crack, and 1 will capture lt,“* 

I ^TOS studying tho diagram with groat interest, and only half heard the rest- — 
a description of the aottial appearark?® of "the archer". 1 hoard him say something 
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about ''a fj.ve-lobed head,. .the head alinost hidden by a hood, . .appendages , eaoh with 
four ;}oinbs, appearing from under the robe,, .an eight-pronged weapon Avith wheels cad 
IdTore about it, and little bag-shaped reoeptaolea, as though for poison,. .posture 
suggesting it is lifting the weapon to aim it... all intricately carved in sorre lus- 
trous rod stono, speckled with violet.. -an expression of bestial, supernatural aale- 
volenQO. . » '* 

Just then all ny attention focussed suddenly on the diagram, and I felt a tight- 
ening shiver of axoitoment, for I reoogniiod two familial' names whioh 1 had never 
heard Moreland mention while awake? '’Spider-thing” and "green ruler". 

Without pausing to think, I told him of how I had, listened to his sleep-talking 
three nights before, and about peculiar phrases he had spoken which tallied so 
well ^vith the entries on the diagram. I poured out iry account with laelodraiaatic 
haste, ivy disGovory of the entiles on the diagram, nothing exceptionally amasixig in 
itself, probably made suoh a great iitjpreaston on mt because I had hitherto strangely 
forgotten or ropf&sBed the intense fear I had experlenoed when X watched Moreland 
slseulnge 

Before I was finished, however, I notSoed the growing anxiaty of his expression, 
and abruptly realiaed that what I was saying might not bave the best effect on him. 

So I min’imited ay reoolleotion of the unwholesome quality of his voice — the overpow- 
ering impression of di5tanoe---and the. fear it had engendered In me. 

Even so, it was obvious that ho had received a severe shook. For a little while 
he seemed to bo on the verge of a serious nervous derangement, walking up and down 
with fierce, jerl^ movensitsj throwing out oraiiy statements, coming back again and 
again to the diabolical oonvinoiagness bt the dreem— whioh my revelation seemed to 
have intensified for him— and finally breaking down into vague appeals for help. 

Those appeals had an iramediate effect on me, making me forgot any wild thoughts 
of ry own, and putting everything on a personal level. All W instiaats wsro now to 
aid Moreland, a&d I onoe again aaw tho whole matter as something for a psychiatrist 
to handle. Our roles had changed* I was no longer the l^lf-av/ed listener, but the 
steady fpiend to vdiom he turned for advice. That, more than anything, gave r?ie a feel- 
ing of oonfldenoe and znade ay previous epeoulations seem childish and unhealthy. I 
felt Dontemptuoua of ityeelf for having enoouVaged his delusive trains of speculation, 
and I did as mich as I oould to make up for it. 

After a v/hile ny repeated reassurances seemed to take effect. Re grew calm and 
our talk booaiTA reasonable once •mors, though every now and then he would appeal to mo 
about some partloular point that worried him* I dlsoovered for the first time the ex- 
tent to which ho had taken the dreaaV seriously- lairing his lonely brooclir);;:s , he told 
mo, he had sometirtios become convinoed that his mind loft hie body while he slept, and 
travelled IrmnBasurable distances to some transcosmie realm where the grxo w-ais played. 
He had the illusion, he said, of getting perilously close to the innern'-'St seo-etB of 
the universe and finding they were rotten and evil and sardonic. At ho nad 

bebn terribly afraid that the pathway between hia mind and the realm o.-' the giFs 
vK>uld "open up" to such a degree that ho would be "^Buoked up bodily from tho wcrld , 
as he put it. His belief that the loss of the gome would doom the world i-c-self had 
boon auoh stronger than he had ever admitted to me previously. He had "raced a fright 
ening relationship between the progress of the gams and of the Tfer, and had begun to 
believe that the ultimate Issue of the War— though not necessarily tho vioto--y of 
either side— hung on the outcome of tho gamo. 

At times it had gotten so bod^ he revealed, that hia only relief had been In the 
thought that, no matter what happened, he oould neve? oonvlaco others of the reality 
of hia dream. They orould siways be able to view it as a manlfeBtation of irsf.uity or 
overv.Tought imagination. No Better how ‘vivid it beeame to him he would never -have 
concrete, objective proof. » 

"It's this way," he said. "You saw me sleeping, didn’t you? Right here on this 

cot. You hoard me talk in sy sleep, didn't you? About the g^. 'Vroll, ?.t -absolut- 

ely proves to you that it's all just a dream, doesn’t it? You couldn't rightly be- 
lieve anj'thing else, oould you?" 

I do not knov: why those last ambiguous questions of his should have had such a re 

assuring effect on me of all peoploj 'ftho had only three nights ago troi.\bled at the in 

desoribable quality of his voice as ho talked from, his dream. But they did. They 
seemed like the final seal on an agfeemont between us that the dream v-js only a dream 
and naant nothing, I began to feel rather bouyant and self -satisfied, liko o ^’.ootor 
who has just pulled his pattont through a danger©’^ crisis. I tail;od t-' itoroland in 
v/hat I now roali 2 e was almost a pompously sympathatlo viny, witbeut no+Aoim no.f cis- 
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piritod wery his obedient nods of agrsonont. He said little eftor those last questionf 

I 07 en porsuaded him to go out to a nearby lunchroom for a midnight snaok, as if 

-—God help mQ4 1 wero oolobrating victory over the droom. As vr© sat at tho not 

too dirty oountor, siackihg ov.r cigarettes and sipping bumlngly hot coffee, I noticed 
that he had begun to anile again, ^yhich added to ry satisfaction. I was blind to the 
ultimate de.iootlon and submissive hopelessness that lay behind those smiles. 

As 1 left him at the door of his room, h© suddenly caught hold of hand and 
said, “I ivant to tell you how ghateful 1 am for the vray you’ve -worked to pull me out 
of this mese." I made a deprecating gesture. "Ho, viftit," he oontinvked. ”lt does 
mean a lot. 'Veil, anyway ^ thanks." 

1 went away with a contented, almost virtuous feeling. I had no apprehensions 
whatever, I only mused, in a heavily philosophio way, over tho strange forms fear and 
ajucie-ty can assume In our pitiably toangled oitilizatioti. 

As soon as I vrcis dressed nejet morning, I rapped briskly at his door and impulsive- 
ly pushed in vdthout waiting for an answer. For once, sunlight pouring through 
the dusty vdndo'w. 

Then I saw it, and everything else recoded. 

It was lying in the oruwpled bodolothea, half hidden by a fold of blanket, a 
thing perhaps tan inches high, aa solid as any statuette, and as undeniably real. But 
from'the first glance I knw that its form bora no relation to any earthly oreature. 
This fact \TOuld havo been ae apparent to someone who knew nothing of art as to an ex- 
port. I also knew that tho red, vlolet-fleoksd substance from -whioh it had been carv- 
ed or cast had no olassifioation among earthly gems or minerals. FIvery detail was 
there. The five-lobed heed, almost hidden by a hood. She appendages, each with four 
Joints, appearing from under the robe. The eight-prortgod weapon with wheels and le- 
vers about it, and the little bug-shaped reooptaoles, os though for poison, posture 
suggesting it was lifting tho -weapon to aim it. An expression of bestial, supernatu- 
ral malevolence. 

Beyond doubting, it -was tho thing Moreland had dreamed of. The thing which had 
horrified end faeoinatod him, as it no-w did aej whioh had rasped unendurably on hia 
nerves, ns it now began to rasp on mine. The thing which had been the spearhead and 
oatapaw of his adversary’s attack, and vihos© oapture— and it now seemed ovident that 
it had boon captured —meant the probable loss of the game itself. The thing whioh 
had soKiehow boon suckad back along an ever-opening path across unlmglnablo distances 
from a realm of rr&dness ruling the universe. 

Beyond doubting it -was "the archer". 

^rdly kno-wing what moved mOk save foar, or what rwy purpose ms* I flod from tho 
room-. Tlicn I realiaod that I must find Moreland. No one had seen him leaving the 
house. All day I searched for- him. The arcade. Chess oluba. Libraries. 

Never, and it is almost two years now, have I seon him or heard ar^ v/ofd of him. 

It was evening when I --.TOnt back and forced mysolf to re-enter his room. The fi- 
gure was no longer there. No one professed to know anything about it when I quostion- 
ed them, but some of the denials were too angary, and I kno-w that "the archer", being 
obviously a thing of value and having no overly great terrors for Ihose -who do not 
know its history, has most probably found its way into tho hands of some wealthy and 
eccentric collector. Other things have vanishod by a similar route in the past, 

But I ara certain that it was not made on earth. 

And although there ar© reasons to fear the coxrtrary, I foel that eorffl-whero---in 
some ohoatj boarding houao or lodging place., or in botes radhous9---Alb0rt Morolaiad , if 
tho game is not already lost and the forfeiture bogun, is still playing that unbeliev- 
able) gam? for stakes it is bad to oontenplate. 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKIMG, (coat, from page 3) 

torial, Lar.ey'e farJil-/ o’olisatioaa preclude hia partioipatioa in the 
alwaye aspenaive folderol of court procedlngs. lo put it J^lmtly, La 
ney Lea Lt feel it worthwhile to jeopardize tne poealhle future of 
hie two infant daughters by taking any “hanoea Shf 

donation? to lafflysra and their trorke. If thie be cowardice, make the 

uioat of oaraful disBeotion and analyeie of The Dog J» ??S£~ 

ger, we hare dlaoovered fire points whioh, we believe, may rsiiiurs 

Cturn to page 37 ) 


fANTfiSnC ELEMENT IN THE 

SHORT STORIES OE IVAN TURGENEV 

"by Carol IVyatl: 

-oOo- 

iTi 1875 Turgenev wrote everytiiing supernatural I au 

indifferen". *' Yet in the course of his vTritlngs this great uaster of 
tns realistic novel produced no less than eight short stories dealing 
directly with the supernaturalj many prose poecis in the genr©; and a 
group of short stories in which a mysterious fatalism plays an unnatu- 
rally large part. 

was He if the realm of the supernatural had tried to claim 
Turgenev for its own, Indeed, ghosts appeared to him, one of whom was 
a woman in a hrown oloai, who sometimes said a few words in Frenoh, 

"but never anything worth remembering. He dleaviBsed the specters as 
hallucinations’', I(q.uote froiii! A. Yarmol inshy, Tur 3 :er-ev, The Century 
j IJY,__ 1933, P.S53)) On anotr.sr occasion, at a dinner-party, the 
faces of the guests seemed to turn into skulls as he watched them. He 
put this incident into a prose poem, but it is neither very original 
nor distinguished. His visions may perhapa have sprung from his child- 
hood, an unususaiy disquieting one; or have been the result of the in- 
fluence of his mother, a forceful v^oman of great cruelty to her serfs. 
In Praxice, too, Turgenev might have come under the influence of any of 
several writers preoccupied with fantasy or horror; particularly the 
adiiiirere of Edgar Allan Poe, such as Theophile Gautier who gives ua in 
"Spirlte” a tale, _rather typical of the tli-te, about ^ young girl who 
returns ao a spirit to the man she had loved. In addition to all these 
associations, Turgenev had been from earliest childhood familiar with 
the ifiaginative Ruesian folk tales. Combined with his literary genius, 
these elements might have .T,ade him not only the great realistic novel- 
ist ne was, but also one of our greatest writers of fantastic fiction. 
Let US See what was actually the case. 

Turgenev was, in all hie power, essentially a gentle, tender 
person, _ even ocoaeionally weak and vacillating. It is popularly sup- 
posed that just these modest and indecisive men may do the writing of 
the world's tales of horror. Turgenev was just the opposite-^physlcal- 
ly hs was bugs, impressive, a giant, yet in hie writing delicate, pre- 
cise and accurate,. He shows us the Russian gentry — the superfluous 
man; the simple, faithful young girl of great moral energy; the tvrants 
who rule the households; the serene peasants; and the students, with 
their elaborately evolved ideologies. These are all drawn from Ruasian 
life; he depicted what he *iad.seen with a supreme fidelity to truth. 

3ut while we see the clear photograph, as it were; we hear at the sane 
tiip, as^ t-.e tolling of a great bell, the annunoiaticn of Turgenev 'e 
pnil 06 opi..y— a fatalistic peBSimism, its tolling ffiay ''ode now and then, 
but it never stops. His characters are destined for certain ends which 
they cannot in any way overcome. And it is this concept of a myster- 
loiis, powerful, impartial fate that lends a supernatural twist to so 

his snort etoriee. Accident and coincidence, as the agents of 
the irrevocable destiny, are important elements in such tales aa "The 
natbh", "The Correspondence", and "Torrents of Spring^; and his portra- 
yal of the myoterioua^, dreai'i-like woman,, and the myst^^rioue man who 
ac'cs as a^deus-ex-machina— appearing in "Torrents of Spring", "First 
Love", .^d others, all of which axe, strictly speaki-ag^ realistic taiec. 
As to nis concept of the cosmos as containing a power indifferent to 
rh© needs and uses of mankind, as we have observed, it is ’osually ex- 
emplified in his stories of supematuxal events by some not unueual 
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person versus an overpoiJieriTigly strong fate. In tills, in a 
looks forward to tA® "scientifio aaterialissi” of H. P. lioveoraft. 

Like Henry Jaiaes and, later, Loveoraft, Turgenev iDelieyed 
that in a aatisfring honor tale ths '’spectral phenomana should be 
rialevolent” . The content of all Turgenev’s stories of the supernatu- 
ral la the human being persecuted by fate, and it is usual to find rn 
these strange situations mediocre, oomrson-senae people, Gogolian tj^pes, 
thou' 5 -h more humans, more spiritualized, out people without phllosophi- 
oal powers. 7/sak. petty, miserable people, unworthy Or great paoeions, 

meet' Buddenly a myaterlouo adventoe. ,,,, -j. in o-. 

Suoh a one is Aratov, the hero Oi_ "Clara jiilltoh . he i® 
exoeaeively introverted young man, living alone silently with hie aun , 
oooaeionally studying photography. 

falls violently in love with Aratov who, through timidity and indecl 

sion. Ignores her. In despair, she oommlta suicide, and ne repents 

bitterly? oommonclr.g to love her memory. Eis aunt has assurea him 

that for the first forty days after death the 

the plaoe where death had ooourisd. T.ien, one night, 

whielered; he hears moans and. "light arpeggios up and oo’m .ue hey a of 

the piano". The next day he tries to forget Clara, rather dialiring 

her for the theatricality of her suicide, tie has the next night a to,- 

tastio drear., in which he thinks 

that nleht Clara actually appears to -hiri'i, ana here for the first tnse 
me havs^reaaon to believe that the euperriatural Oocuranoe i® 
b'lit subieotivs* After receiving a second nocturnal visiv frotf* oiara, 
A?ato?drI; in bliss. -Wheii they lifted him up and laid him on nis 
bed? in his clenched right hand they fo;^d a small . tress of a womb’s 
dark hair.” For all that, it la the only reference here tnat indl- 
oates that the whole thing is not merely a result of the exulted suate 
of mind of the nervous young man. But, remarkable as the ooouranoe 
hL Sen? the lae? sentLoe reminds ue that these were ordinary people 
In orlSkrrsurroundinge, that although f i 
been drawn into the oirole of the blessed, his 

matter-of-fact: "And once more on the face of tne dying man shone o 
the rapturous smile, which gave the poor old woman suoh cruel pain, 
the rcpturi^us Bpirite and togenev's 21^ 

ailitoh reveals a surprising nvutber of parallels; r,e 

thimFTs the triumph of love over death, tne J"®! 

a pure young girl to the man who had not returned ner love d^mg her 
?lfSlmI? ll taoh case her death had been, directly or ®f y- 

T>iacidii+ r\f 'Af=‘r descair over vh.is uiire^uitsd love. Both pair© of lovers 

include one worldly member, though emotionally ’^®'^^?'*l\v^arelv aS- 
r,o..ativp recluse The return of both girls is signalled by barely aua 
ible^sighs, whispered phrasas, a misty ^'PFaritlon. wd music on toe 
piano. W.ile the young man is in suspense ae to whether this may not 
be entirely in his Imagination, he at first cannot sleep, then . 
sleeps soundly and dreams a fantaatio and prophetic 
with the welcomed death of the hero, the lovers are united in spirit 
ual blisB and look forward to an eternity together. fr.„Mlnbpd 

((Whether Turgenev is indebted to ^autler s worm (publish d 
seventeen years earlier, in 1876), or both to a oommon souioe or 
?toethsr the idea was simply in the 

oar, flr.d only one letter from Turgenev to oiautier (in Tpurgugn|tX,®SS. 

M? French cIr??l, eto E. HalperiSe-Kaminsky T. tf toie toTuih 
— Tt deals ' almost entirely with a painting, but its tone is such 
that we mav believe they held no further oorreepondenoe, altiiough thej 
l?f ^o™ to havfme? id talked, ffhether Turgenev had read the work 

in nocturnal flights in apace 
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and -time of a yovmg man altii a vampire, it la worthy of note that the 
young Elan does not realize for a long time that he la paying for his 
explorations with hie own life's Blood, ,.le auspeot it when Turgenev 
rcentione her kiae, "...a strange eensatlon, like the faintest prick of 
a soft and delicate sting”. But the hero haa no Faustian choice to make, 
And apparently the great adventure which is permitted to him, haa not 
touched him very deeply. Although he ,''Bhudders in anguish at the mere 
thought of annihilation”, he. has, a few lines Before, confided that he 
Would have liked, to ask the opinion of others about these curious oo- 
ourenoes. But he would have been taken for a madman (he is, we see, 
still able to think of public opinion), and *I gave up all refleotlon 
upon it at last; to tell the truth I had no time for it. For one thing, 
the emanoipatiOn had oorae along, with the redistribution of property, 
eto., and for another, my own health failed.” He desoribes the state 
of hla health, explaine that he has too little blood-'-but just as the 
reader turns his thoughts back to the gruesome oauae for this lack, 
he brlngB us back to earth with a jolt: "The arbitrator swears that 
*i, 7 lthout me there's no coming to an understanding v:lth the psaeanta. 

Well, what 'a one to do?" 

A oontraat in the styles of "Phantoms” and "A Dream" is 
clearly seen in ooirseponding paeaagee describing the appearance of a 
feared and powerful man. "Phantoms" haa much of the symphonic prose 
later to be used to such great effect by K. P, Lpveoraft. There we 
find "...a ^muffled shout thundered through the multitude and a pale 
stern head, in a wreath of laurel, with doTOoast eyelids, the head_of 
the emperor, began slowly to rise out of tne ruin..." The repetition 
and elaboration of the word "head" intensifies the effect of its ap- 
pearance, ( (The following line too is reminlsoent of the " iadseeribabls 
horror" of Loveoraft. It reads, "There is no word in the tongue of 
man to express the horror which clutched at my heart." So Is the pro- 
tagonist 'a fregrfint loss of consciousness. But Turgenev has never 
given anything like the detailed, heaplng-,up of information typical of 
hCveoraft. )) In "A Dream", the plot of which is dependent upon the 
appearances and disappearances of a mysterious man, long since believ- 
ed dead, whom the narrator believes to be hie oyg'n father, we find the 
uee of understatement in the sensational occxrrences: (l) "The man was 
the father I had been looking for, the father I had beheld in my dream.' 

( 3 ) "The man was that feaxftd. apparition of the night with the evil 
eyes.,."; (3) "The corpse was the baron, my father)" "The Dream" 
makes further use of accident and ooinc idence— the supernatural app- 
earance and deeds of men who cannot, by the laws of nature, appear. 

In "The Song of Triumphant Love", a tale about the effects 
of some E'lndu sorcery in winning the love of a young girl and bringing 
a man Back to life, there ie a different set of paraphernalia — Instead 
of the moonlight, disembodied spirits, and visions of past ages — in 
the vein of "G.leelle" or Gautier's "Splrite" — we are given Turgenev's 
" most e.xaot d830i',iptiori of a magic rite: "Hear the chair on the floor, 
which was Strewed with dried herbs, stood some flat bowls of dark li- 
quid, which exhaled a powerful, alm.ost suffocating odour, the odour of 
musk. Around each bowl was coiled a small snaks of orazen hue, w*th 
golden eyas that flashed from time to time", and so on. 

These are, however, not only stories of happenings which can- 
not be explained by natural laws. "Clara i>1ilitoh" does not only re- 
turn from the grave; she demonstrares that the power of love oan ovex- 
ooae the uoiver of death. "1 Strange Story" does not only deeorihe the 
oalling up from the dead of the narrator's old tutor; but gives us a 
picture of that phenomenon of the RuBsiar. spirit, the will to be tram- 
pled upon, humiliated completely. "The Dog" does not only depict the 
visitations of a mysterious dog and a series of curious ooinoidenoes, 
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tut also illustiates Tujgene.y'a idea of a poorer irrevocably ooatrolllag 
rcan's destiny, 

Turgenev, unlike Maoiien, dose not refrain from aentioning 
certain pdrts of a ritual as forbidden, secrets too borribla. .to "be re- 
vealed, and the like- indeed, there is nothing that oould be bowdler- 
ized. For example, in "The. Song of Triumphant love" a dead man returns 
to life; but while this ia sensational,. . it "is not really ehookir.g, nor 
ar'e the rites tliat bring it about. This is perhaps the clue to Turge- 
nev’s supernatural storiea; they are, despite t.he soorn they have re- 
ceived from some oritioa, good, typical, oooaalonally powerful pleoes 
of Viotprian horror, — at Ipaat as good as others of their aohool; but, 
even diaoounting the handioaps of time and custom, Turgenev never gives 
us the unimaginable experience. He never spa aka of a nameless horror 
or a secret rite because ha had no such horrors or rites in hie mind. 
George Moore said that Turgenev had the "Uluminative rather than the 
creative imagination". ■, ^ 

How ehall we complain of an illuiainativa imagination like 
that of Ivan Turgenev? . Ko aeathetio .criteria can demand more. But 
the greatest achievement' in the realm of horror, fantasy, and ths su- 
pernatural asks not only illumination but creation. 

— — oooOq.oo 
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You, too> are tainted with .the Vampire strain 
The same "blood surges through ua bpth; liic© wine. 
No wonder that. our thoughts and moods combine 
And merge beyond the common, earthly plane^ 
Forbidden arts, weird rites, and devil lore, 

Such things are legends now, but they have been 
Reality "bey-ond mere human ken, . 

And they shall flourish in this world once more. 


Ho longer must I vval'K the earth alone. 

Together we shall prowl in ©bon ni^te 
And share, our . eeoxet '3Qye and dark delights 
TJhile venturing Into the vast unknown. 

Flesh of my flesh, blood of my blood, thou art 
My shadow, twin, and living counterpart. 

— -Tigrina 

^ *.(1 #•» **# * ** #^: * *#**i(!«4:*#Ji:**4>|Cif:ri«»»*****>it**** + *#*=if*’t‘1«******* 
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IK WHICH E. HOOTAK PRICE DISCUSSES WRII- 
IKG m SELLING AS APPLIED TO FANTASY 


oooOoo- — 

(Note: The follo';7iiig ma^terig,! oomprises ths body of a letter 
inopired by that of Robert Blooh.in last issue’s Fantasy Forua, and in- 
tended for that oolurin this tirAS, Due to its length, we thought it 
advisable to set it up as a separate article, FTL/SDR) 

-oOo- 

Robert Bloch's raessage is inforriative and stliaulatiag. My 
coi’AAieiit is in no wise intended as a refutation^ rather, let us consi- 
der it as an amplification, via exaniple, of a eu'o3©ct Bloch has treated 
ably as far as he has gone. 

The law of supply and demand — that and nothing else— regul- 
ates the rates paid for fiction, whether weird, or advento-re, or west- 
ern, or detective»^all of which I- have for the past 13 years ■written 
in ooiiiTAeroial Q,uantities. But the circulation of a magazine limits 
tha sun which an editor oeui bid in competition with other editors. 

Every so often a non-welrd editor tells me that he'd like one of my 
yams, but he can't compete with so and so'e rates, He hasn't the oir- 
oulation which permits a big enough budget. 

Is the nan kidding me! W^ll, maybe. But I have reason to 
believe he is sincere. Since his competitors are paying me three times 
as rauoh per ■word as he can offer, and are staying in busin6ss> and 
selling a sufficient number of copies to show a profit, they can h^d- 
ly be crazy for publishing my stuff, And the chap who says he can t 
pay such rates would only be fooling himself if he were falsifying-, 
Escause his phoney hard luck story to me would be depriving him of the 
caliber of fiction which is putting his competitors ahsad^of him. _ 

Onoe, after some years absence from the weird field, I aug 
up a few notes I’d coddled for five years, and worked up the yarn in 
strictly aiaateur spirit, the "labor of love” touch— frankly, a senti- 
mental gesture in xemenbranoe of the old days when I did nothing but 
fantaevn I sent it to my agent. He sent it to a minor slick, and not 
to a fa-itasy magazine. The editor said, "I don't like this weird lunk 
—•my cuetomers as a rule Tson’t put up with it — but this is such a damn 
good yam I am Wying it ^ sp ite of ^_e_ we ird eleraent . » ^ ^ 

I do not say it was a great story or even a good one. But it 
got a premium price, not because of the fantasy element, but in spite 
of the fantasy it contained. 

I dug up another long mulled over set of notes. Once more, 
in truly arf..ateur spirit, I decided I'd do a 1^ a word jOo. My agent 
sent it to a fantasy nag whloh has never been acknowledged by any 
as being worthy of fan attentionj if its existence had ever been noted, 
It had been shrugged off with loathing and disgust, (Fans are pecul- 
iarly self-blinded little bigots, in e.o many oases.' They are so sure 
cf an opinion that they will take no risk of experiments whioh'd spoil 
it ,') Anyway, the editor of that nauseating tripe-ddspenser whooped 
with glee and paid a word. 

I did a third one. A weird yarn, mlnd.you. Agent said it 
was "dls tine tive^ • and tried it on a slik, but missed by a_hair. Then 
ultra-realistic and mundane Adventure got a look. The editor shouted, 
"Only a madraan vrouid have bounced this yarn,’", and paid a fancy figure 
for it. 

The "labor of love", it seems, will pay dividends is the ms 
is handled by a salesman who knows his business. But for an agent wno 
knows a story tiThen he sees one, I would undoubtedly have settled for 
1^ a word on these three stories,. 
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It Is icJle to tell rae, "Well, thea® probatly wersn't seally 
faataBy yarns." I've sold over a hundred Titelrd yarns since lSg4, and 
should reasonably JqiOW' by now what is and what ain't weird.' And. after 
all, the customers who paid for the yarns are fair judges. 

The reaction of the editor who said, "My customers don't go 
for this fantasy junb, but I'll buy this yarn anyway," glyas a hint; 
to wit, that in his large oiroulation (which permits him to ps-y gr-t- 
edged rates), there axe comparatively few fantasy lovers. So, a 
specialising in fantasy would have a much shorter circulation list than 
one catering to, let’s say, readsre of detective fiotj-on. ^ 

Therefore, to a great degree, the low rates paid in the fan- 
tasy field are the Inevitable result of the oonparatively email aff.ount 
of dough laid on the line by the total of fantaoy lovers. ^ ^ ^ 

Eo or.e ever did get his rates raised purely oeoause h8_ was a 
great artist ox a sincere crafteraan. Tou may be a great artist.but un- 
til you get t'wo or three editors bidding against each other, ana paying 
a bonus for first loot, you're going to get If a word md no more. 

finally, with the limited budgets in the fantasy fiela. the 
most rabid bidding can't go higher than the figure aiooh gives; yoh 
cannot S'^lueeie blood out of a turnip. But li your fantaoy yarn is eome- 
what heysd to reality, and. is not too utterly other-worldly ana remot 
and extreme, it'll appeal to the reader who as a rula considers fantasy 
as childish hog-wash — -and the editors catering to that class of reader 
will put in their bids, provided that you really ha v e a stop- intn per- 
aonalltv and individual Uy suffioient to overgorng, tl^ »aj2Xi|.y,.| S* 
al?ferahoe~to 'Y antai^ Hut you have to put some real humsn interest-- 
I do nor mean gummy roraanoe-~into a fantasy yarn which is to compel the 
interest of folks who shrug fantasy off as puerile vaporing. ^ 

Tihan Bloch speaks of editors who have pet slants on lantasy, 

I can only say that in view of his wide current expeiisnce, he speakS 
with authority. On the other hand, and without detracting from Blooh s 
general thesis, I do wish to add this: that if a story haS honest to 
Bod punch, power, strength of theme, tri-dimensional oharaoter laations 
whioh .take the actors actual live creatures and not rubber-stamp types, 
the root formula ridden editor will break down, fitness t.ne extreme 
example I offer In the ease histories of two out of three of my weird 
offerings, The editor of a reagasine entitled Adventure^ wnoee ke^ote 
is .maidane realism, made a much greater oonoession in aooepi-ins "frraven 
Image" than the most formula ridden fantasy editor in the world oould 
possibly have raade in accepting that same yarn. 

Granted, such an editor as Blooh visualises mig*it nave bounc- 
ed "Graven Triage". It’s not irrposslhle, But I do not consider these 
"pet slant" mugs as worthy of serious consideration. A man ®di- 

toxial life is a rigid formula soon la editor laUy de^ — and ho, the 
editors I have seen vanish sines 1934 ! And pardon this personal and 
perhaps smug-saemins <iuip; I add that I still ride up and down the 
earthf gaily raping tabus in every field — to hell wlch wnat so and so 
tS^s is his slant; I'm writing the yarn, finally, rry business--- 

fantasv, detective, weird, and adventure didn't really oegin Pay 

dividends until I ignored slants, sappoeed-slants, pet patterns of this 
guy and that gal, and just sat down to .®. 

Ind honest stSry as I was able to iwite. And then tell my agent, "Se- 
ver mind crabbing about tabus; your job ie to sell ^nis stuff, sfut up 
and set to work; I as; busily diddling another taou, and even more out- 
rageously." The good man is now happy about it all, for ne f-r.ds t.iat 
the off-trail, nuts- to-pet- slant yarns are easier to sel^, pay fan- 

cier prices than stuff done to what one thinks is some o.aap s pet slani. 

I reiueoi’bsi when eosieone or other- was dizzy on ^thougnt van 
ants".. . .well, I did him a yarn that hadn't a trace of his pet pattern. 
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He \-.p ajr»d 'bought it. If he hadn't, eoiaeone -else would have. 

Bloch Bays that probably not oftener than once in ten times 
does — or oan— a conmeroial writer turn out a really supsrlatrre yacn. 

H© ia dead ri^t, except that l‘d be incliried to imake it rather once 
in twenty ox once in twenty-five. 

One reason bo much fantasy is tripe ia just this: a great 
many beginners do fantasy because they feel that since tney're treat- 
ing’’ of the unreal, they can make their O'vjn irules, whereas in othe;:^ 
fields, they have to make at least a stab at knowing what they’re ‘'S'lk- 
in^’ about. "Then, too, they’ve not yet learned how to write^ well ahov.o 
anythin^'j they uiuddle around in rubber-stamped phrases, ruboer-stampea 
set-ups? conventional reactions. They’d be just as lousy if the_\^yi 
turn to do westerns, in fact, the western field is as olicne r.aiaen 
as the fantasv field ever could be J . x 

These beginners— a few of them— finally learn now to 
how to present genuine, tri-dinenaional oharaoters rather than 
tive •’tvpes” mouthing derivative phrases and ©noting in the borro'^vcd, 
stock-tyoe emotions. The minute the author advances, ne drifts into 
the fields where there are larger budgets; though before ne does so, 
he nay well have dished cut a few first class stories. arc a 

few exceptions: those whose sole love ie fantasy? They oould, -.1 y 
30 elected, be headliners In the higher payhig mipdane ^agaaines, but 
they stay in fantasy, true araateurs and true artists. They d oe just 
like that In mundane fiction, but they have made a choice, and they 
lik« it. 
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BiSreamlng Kalaovsons pltraasted to tte 'olanohed ground of '^1'-® 
rr.oon-steeped planet LyrsMudis. Slippery beaks tore bits of decc;.];ed 
flesh from the rotting carcass of a cancerous Thatn. &b they pu.-iea 
at the shreds of skin, their scaly, clawed wlnga stirred up puje oi 
fine dust that vanished like the nany souls who had once inhaoitea 
this — the forbidden of all the universe. ^-,0^5 

Throu«-h. the settling duet and the protruding ribs, one could 
look over the hills of Lyrai'nudie, the beautiful hills oni^ inviting 
and oool, with gresn foliage waving br ill iaat blooms in the gentle 
winda. Now all waa barren. Hills lay like the oody of a dea'.‘. ",oi.an. 
mounds pulllns and writhing, the ravaged breasts now ^ry and 3?t,,.,usd 
with time and the broken hands of torture. On olijis tthe ra,;.;r --J.aea 
of onoe-graoeful aiountaina) clung the ruin of the ainging Huli-a 
not eyen sighing with the dead air that aurrouno-ed it, for tne.e ..ae 
life no fiOre in the good and beautiful of Lyraf:iudie, 

liteat had angered the demon gods to seek such revenge on thie 
poon-steeped planett Ifbat orir,ie so great that a land a heart snoula 
be torn asunder and laid gasping for life’s bloodi We oahhOt ack tne 
Kalnovrona, whose tiny minds can think only of tne gangrenous food 
offered them. Hor oan we ask the novr dead Thath. 

Should we ask the lonely hilla of their plight, of ihsir 
death, of their sln^ Their only answer would be silence, the silence 
of those in Doom's clutches. a-nn 

Soreaa, 0 happy Kalirbvrons ! Gorge your greedy bellies, ana 

be happy while you may, for the ourae on this blighted planet ia not 
lightly allayed. Not yet are the decion gods sated. 
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THOMAS 
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It 13 a ffOT.derful train rid® 

jritii til® farms eliding by in tbs cold dasl!; 

Ind aiilaals graalng in tS.e yelI5C“b’arr~' 

tod little tioo den- floored statlonsi 

TJis boards brushed -ifith frost or- odorous with rain, 

And strange turbulent cities by ni^t 

Kith steel bridges o-rer rivers reflecting lights 

And vast ayaterioua depots. 

But the oonduotor is alisays coming up behind iis. 

I can hear the oliob of his punch. 

And I wonder if he will pass me by, 

Or if he will take up my ticket , 

And I will have to get off and enter tns landscape. 

Become stationary forever. 

So I gaze ciore greedily 

And talk to the person oppoeite 

And rummage in my baggage. 

And insincerely yawn. 

And furiously think. 

II. 

Death is my real friend, 

Al-eaye doing things for my own good ■■ 

Fnethsr I like them or not. 

He prods me toward the future, ■ 

He gbade me to aooompllshment, 

He keeps rsmindlng me of my -mfulfilled potsntial Ities, 

Promises, hopes, intentioha, and rseplvea. 

■ He makes no promiesa. . . 

Ke never threatens, 

Yat he is eloquent. 

If I lived ten thousand years. 

His voice would only be more urgent. 

Death, a stern oounseliox, is alwai'S at ay elbow, whispering, 

"The time is, was, and shall be," in his clipped accent. 

Often'^f ■LvrrSused^fo’aS“hterielllis others to mask him from tr.s. 
Sloth and placidity are fat oounoilmen. 

Their gross bodies easily cover his lean one. 

But were I to put granite wall® between us, 

His words would be as true. 

Forget mortal oounsellors. 

Death is the only true ally. 

He deals in veritiss. 

He recognizes aocomplishment. 

He knows there are things hs cannot kill. 

Or, killing, must remember and so make immortal. 
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Th© killei’s oreep toward me through the dark, red-smeared, 

with hate in their hearts . 

But death ia dignified and does not hate me. 

The killers axe ignorant and orusl. 

But death knows all and regards me fairly. 

irriay^'happsrthat^thoy Willis at ^=^1® 1’-“^ 9^iif|^i^oyera8n/~^^“’ 
Death will not kill me, but sosistning that has life or moyemsnt 
A stoii®, a forqe, a micro-oxganism, the maoxo^oxgayi-is©. 
i.ifs will mangle me, and then death will igiter, Jr. 
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iiijPlbih FR^^NCiS T. LANFY 

(Hote* This oolumn is designed as a coBipaaion to Wakefield's 
extremely popular feature, and will coyer some of the less familiar 
writers of soienoe fiction. Onlike Lit^-p^om Fyitaie 

aeries will he written by various in a. vert Site- 

nation on any "little-known soientif iotionlet", we will be very grate 
fi S ?ou will write it up and submit it to us for inclusion in this 
colu^jin \inciex your by-lin6. FTL/SDRj 

1 . CHAUtiCEY THOMAS 
-oOo- 

liiks mny other ona-book sciantif ictionieta, Chaunosy Thomas 
was not a professional author. He was a nineteenth century 
urer of coaches and carriages in Boston, llasBao.ausetts. who had risen 
to th<a station in life in quite the Alger tradition, having original 
iy bs'en a meohanio and machinist. Thomas forad the strain of business 
life a bit toe much for him without some sort of 
Having exhausted reading, ha decided that a '“oi'® 

ffiight^aerve the purpose of distracting his mind from his troubles, ana 

struck upon the expedient of studying "the “®2 ^vib ^ok. 

noasibilities of the future". To quote from the preface of hie book. 
"tL plL worked admirably. An ideal world was thus opened, toto which 
the iLgination could enter at any time and wander serenely ^aid the 
glittering sights of a wonderland ever new, ana with ever shifting 

scenes. recreation occupied a great deal of Chaunosy Thomas' 

snare time from 18VS to 1878. Originally writing for hxs own kicks, 
hl found his notes gradually taking the form of f ' 

and in 1880 submitted the narrative to Houston 

tha uflua.1 rece'otlon of s^nateux efforts, and ’fTciS filed a^^ray oy inoraaa 
and Stfen!^ in tSe meantime, Houghton Uim in . published Eaward 
Bellamy^ well-known Lookin g Backward in 1889, " „„ 

aurpriL found thomselyss i.n poassasion of a terrifio best-seller, one 
•.7hloh -was still aslliug thousands of oopiee ysai'ly nearlj n^f ^ oen 
tury later. George Houghton recollected the ^Thomas 

tnat it might perhaps be revamped Into such loxa as to cash in on tne 
popularity^of^^.^^^iM™.^ saw a rather stuhby, 303 page volume 
added to Houghton Mifflin’s list: ^ qrj'stal Butt^ , Or Atont^ of 
Paul Pro;^o^s in the Fortv- Hinth gentury ' hong out of prinv, tn® 

SooT oan^e founS onTy'lS^sebond-hand places, and is ratnsr uncommon. 
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Xt iEj, li07;ever, definitely wortii searoning out and adding to one ’a col- 
lection. ^ i. 1 

Despite some almost un'oelievable ineptnesseB of plot ana ar- 
ra-,.^sinsiLt, The Crystal Button not only bolds reader interest TJf-.il, oat 
is an impreSaive piece of prophetic fantasy. The , 

which Paul ProsnoslB ic transferred to and from the 49th ^ury, a.>a 
the aoxewhat dry and turgid narrative style can both well be in 

vien- of the truly fascinating picture of industrial and techno...<v^-..v<a,- 
progreaa Ohaunoey Thoms spreads before his readers. 

ThorfLae Tfaa iu thoroughly ooitpetent inventor and maohir....ot, md 
fortunately confined the bulk of his progaost icationa along Irnes w-.h 
which he -.Tae thoroughly familiar. Thus Tr.e Ory etal ButJ^ 
in realism. The scores of gadgets of the new Civilization are 
sd ’Vlth such minuteness that it is plain that they could be Ovne_... ...^v 
from Thomas’ descriptions. Whether or not all of them would wo ^ ^.s 

open to oonieoture — notably the great plant for 

power — but it seems to this reviewer that moat of them would worji. as 

As a worlt; of prognosis, The Oryetal Butt on la extremely in- 
tereatlno-. Many of the advaaoea Thomas depicts have already come into 
esr-cral use, some have been negated by detelopsmenta mforeseeao.-e to 
him, and others are yet to be adopted. The chief fail^ee in P 
center around Thomas' uisderstandable inability to predict tae ±u-., ..iai 
oombuation motor and its huge effect on oibllization, ah<i bis 
lack of knowledge along ohemloal linea. Thomas has everything _vo..er-a 
by electricity (largely garnered from the ®hn) or by ooir.preBse^ 
and he fails almost entirely to foresee the^effeot of syhthe.us 
though interestingly enough he senses plaotioa to a oertain, ex^.?-.,.. 
hie lavish use of glass in construction and lnaustry--u3u^ly appli- 
cations now handled by plastioe). Hie familiarity with eleotrlo,..,, _ 
aeeia to have been less practical than theoretical, for m dozene or 
inotanoee he rigs out highly oomplioated and ingenious sy a terns of 
rhta and trips and levers to perform some semi-autoinatio funo "-i®" 
would now be handled by an eleotrio ewitoh. In any event, any =1 •■•“h 
with tiiS least bent along mechanical lines Will find The Crystad hviu,- 

ton hislilv fascinating. ,, , . . 

— While the beat part of the book deals with meo-oanioal au- 

vanoes, there are several ohaptexa devoted to utopian treatments u.. 
govercientr labor relation0, aooiolosy, education, ^d similar t-pv.o. 
These sectlona rather parallel Looking Ba^kwar^ and are of muc-^ress 
intereet than the mechanical chapters, since inortaa was nb more v,.an 
a layman in these subjects, and was thus unable J® “P^rt to t.ie,a „he 
strong aura of authenticity whio.-, makes most of t-iS book so • 

The plot is of slight moment. Paul Prognosis, who s®®®® i^® 
be a semi-autobiographioal character, suffers a severe blow on . . _ 
head in an accident taking place in _als native Bob ton of 1873, in 
a thoroughly Idiotic manner (which this reviewer must atolt he et 
doea not follow!) ie transported tc Tone, the •' 

occupies Boston's ancient site. He broods around ho.re (Boston) fv- 
arounda decade, while his epirit roOT.a ^appily through Tone, the.. go 
in some oook-eyed manner his physical boay ®®®®® ^® ®® 
places eimultanecusly J His eventual return to the 19th Century 
place whan the world of Tone is thrsatened by a huge comet. It l.j 
tloularly annoying to find that, although Tone le obviously ^ten.sd .c 
be aot'jal, many of the characters ha meets there are euboonsoxoue, y 
inspired by members of his fsjsily, the doctor 'tho attends h^, and 
others in the 19th Century. Topping this mad 

him eventually leading simultaneously a dual physical life “ ®® 
worlds! IhorXs should have decided whether or not to make Tone a drea 
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From all the danls:, Blasmal coimtrysids 
Cobs loathesome oi'eaturee at the evoatlde. 

To hold dread oounoil In a eeoret glen 
TIthose blackened grass was never trod by men. 

The twisted oaks, like tortured senile things. 
Bow down and quiver at the sound of wings 
That stir tbs fetid air, while slug and snail 
Orsep out, and amadillos olad in mail. 


Soft, furry bats and crawling, shapeless beasts 
Wait eagerly, like guests at ghoulish fsasta; 

And last of all, the witches some in troops 
To Hingis with the warlocks in small groups. 

When darkness falls, an ancient witoh begins 
A wailing chant to unseen violins, 

While pallid stars peer down from their great heig-Sts 
in stark revulsion at the impious rites. 

Bobert Avrett 


LITTLF-ICKOTOT SOIEgTIFIOTIOalSTS (oonoluded): 
sequence and then stuck consistently by his decision. 

But these are minor critic isms. Though they mar the overall 
effect, they oannot spoil the brilliantly conceived prophecies of meoh- 
anloal advances for which Tho Cry stal - Button is reoomHended, nor deprive 
Chaunoey Thomas of a secure niohe' in so lent if lotion’s hall of fEuae. 


The pool was stagnant, and its aliiay^ top 
Hinted at brooding tenants underneath. 

I lauded my fancy off, and with a "plop" 
The iins went down to mysteries beneath. 
And then I saw it give a sudden twitch, 

As thou^ a lurking monster down below 
Had orept"from out its subterranean niohe, 
To touch the cord in case it was a foe , 


I heaved the line up, and a heavy weight 

Kept it quite taut — ay arms and legs grew weak; 

-And God; — I saw the horror's face, and hate 
Glared to its eyes above a pointed beak. 

Spellbound, I read the ghastly monster's thought; 

He was the fisher I, the thing he'd caught! 

— - — Arthur F. Hillman 
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Mv^TED URGEHTLYt 

Tli^ following oooka by S. Fowiei Wrigbtt , 
i^ Lake, Fou r toys. War , The Hidden Tribe 
15 ill pay oashr give good exohange, or as i 
an opportunity to borrow then for a time. 
35th Plaoe, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
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last resort wouH appreoiate 
T. Lanay, 1005 West 
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Arkhaai House Output, Sy now, in^st Aoolyte leaders have probably pro- 

cured the latest frotf. Sauk City — E. P. Lcveorait, 

lAarp-lnalla. Those who have not are urged to do so at onoej^ thi6_ voli^me 
iTabout^s fascinating a melange as this^ reviewer has yet had tne pxea- 
sure of seeing. Ka:&glnaiia is not so much a boOK as a glorliiea .-m 
Bagaaine' in book f^atl ITsere aia foui full-length abort atories—one 
ghost written ami three revisions — reprinted from Weird i- 

old Won^- the balance of the book is ooir.prlBSd of a select ion of hPL a 
bettSF'^aya, a few atory fragnenta and onworla- In 

ray of esaays and poems In appreelation of riPL. 

unforgettable oompoaite view of Loveorajt as a aan. Topping the vc..^e 
is a fine series of IS full-page half-tone platea ehowtog J 
ety of previously unpublished photograpn of Loveoraft ‘‘J® 
and several reproductions of KPh’a holograph and pn- end- ink aketonee. 
Tie illUBtraticns alone are worth far more than the price of the book. 
(^3,00 from Arkham House, Sauk City, Vliecoriain) 

Bart Kouae Output. The second Loveoraft Pocket-book was puolishs^ 

jr — early this year, and Is a big S5f worth. 

House Mystery So. 13, it is t “led T^ Dun^ Hor^r, oont atas in 

ss shf SI ■■ 

the publisher, add 5^ per volume for postage and packing oharges. 

Avon Output. The newest in Avon's Merritt eerlee 

in the Abyss, which in this edition ^eo 
neaual The Snake Mother. It is Murder Mystery Monthly Ho. 39. ine 
ItlZll i^Tg^fejish to point but that ^ 

ilorritts are atill available from tne publishers, L o^ 

wBrned not to nav premiuifl pricoB for them. It nae been brought 
attention ijhat^a certain eo-called ^fan-de^er* 

nn oonv for certain of these volumes. Apart from tne o^r 

■St boik? iZl now comprises: Se^ fg-MlHf 

Burn Creep Shadow Creep , The Moon Po^, emd ^^ISw^ere ^ ^ Uira^. 
1^114 Sf;^e^l^t“S5/pb?^bPrff^’fbh Boor-Company, ll? fest-rrih 
Street, New York City 19. 

-—ooOoo — - ^ . 

Dorothv Soarborousch. This author ^ a well-known ^^S^ ernatur^ ^^^^ 

— — ^ Modern English Fiction ia not a ourrent j^^i 

cation, but a small remSHaer- waf recently ne- 

ers' warehouse. The book was published in 1917, i® ®- ''jt if'b^dly 

/vka-cii+v fft-r the serious collector and student of fantasy, it is Dausty 
marrel^rMlse Soarboror^'s failure to differentiate between book and 
short stLy titles and by her omisaion of nlrtlin 

The result ie that when she speaks of some story one ‘ 

wSether it ia a book-title, a short atory in some avallab^ collection, 
ox an ephemeral produotion in some forgotten magaz toe. Ewn with this 

fault the volume remains a splendid piece of critical work, 

fault, tne voiTOB^rem^^ the 

mention of Avon Books, we ahould like to point out that a S 

list of this same "fan-dealer” quotea P® ^ 

lish Fiction at the outrageous price oOlStoO. Coneiderin|^t 
boblT 5'ay be“had from the publlahers at a quarter of that price, v o 
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of this ro'b'bery could scarcely toe Clained for consulting with the OPA. 

Acolyte readers intending to order the voltme are urged to do 
so at once, since only about 40 copies are reputed to be left, and tie 
boob will not be reprinted. ($3.50 froai G. ?. Putnam'a Sons, 3 West 
45tc Street, Hew York City 19) 

— —coOoo 

Argus News* Ben Abrahamson's output is still charaoterised by delays, 

■ — t,ut it ia certain that tbe items cf fantasy interest will 

be well worth waiting for. J, 0, Bailey's Pllgr^ fbr^b Sp§:2S |||. 
Tisis is to be a history and bibliography of aoiehtiflction,^ to 
oveF 400 pages and sell for §5.00. Tb-le reviewer's enthusiasta ie less 
irdLt t;ln®lt Bight have been had the volume apeared anywhere new 
*%iie--time -It-was originallf-eeheduled...- (It has been 
’than a year.) It's et ill worth waiting for 

books include reprints of Charlse Finney's Cirou a of Dr. ^ with lllue 
tratione by Artcybasheff, and of H. P. lovsoraftv^a Sup ernatural , Hgrr^ 
In Literature. Aleo contemplated is a detailed stu^ 

Turuet Cerleth. (The Argue Boob Shop, 5 West 4oti ut.. Hew York IS.J 
^ ® — -QoOoo—-"' 

Hon-fantaey In Disguise. A recent Eandi-Book (15?!) entitled feSi 

— — - Seorst by Dg,na Ctiair.bcrB appsaxs at first 

s-laaoe to be of a aolentif iotional nature. It 'i®a-ls with the discovery 
of atoKio power but ainoe the secret is lost, unapplied, in the ^sjth 
?+B liannvsrex and ainoe the bulk of the book ie typical secret 
eLvioe adv^atSe' stuff of dubious duality it can scarcely be recommend- 
ed ae fantasy. 

ooOoo--- 

William Hope Hodgeaon. While review of current 0 d“fr®iai,»a|aalneB 

— ^ ie eouiQifJliat outsids tac usiial scops- of 

oolw.n, the re-public ation of anything by 
of notice. In the June 1945 issue of Fapoue g 

pc-airtbr fabulously rare and famous The TOe of the 'afregrig'. 
on© of the beet seafaring fantasies vrhlch this reviewer He eve^ad 
the pleasure of reading. It deals with. ..but 

with a preview? By all means, buy this one and read It le th® 
fantasy event of the month. Coupled with it ^ la | . yep . A Wpr a c . . 
Bradford, a sardonic little opuo with an ending that ^ill knock most 
reade?rilght through the backs cf their chairs. Both reprints of 

Eritish books, and both are WYC*‘^SI"°or at 

Fiction Field Ino., Ciroulasion Dept., 305 E. 43nd, lYC, 35^- or at 

^your newedealer. ) 

i,i„, *»•*»«, «»i»^'**»»»i*«»*»'»»*»******»************’***’'^ 

EDITORIALLY SPEAEIilG. (oont, from page 13) 

nore'oFless' MiplifToatioa and/or retraction to ocme witnin applioahle 

libel la.js.^^^ "Extortionistlo and prohibitive" ie probably too strong 
a term to apply to a price of 5 ? per sheet for the Searlea bioliography, 
even, though. ooiTipars-ble aineography can be fumiehed elsep'here in vh© 
field for 1^- a sheet. A niokl© is not going to uake or break anyone. 

We apologise for any Itipl icat ion of banditry which raay have been con- 
veyed in haney's editorial. This editorial plainly stated that the pub- 
lisher was not Seaxles hiiiiself) he states in has letter to us: I have 
no po 7 /er or authority to tell its publisher how muen he eheai charge 
for it.« (Inoidentally, Laney nade a stupid iriistak© in aritnmetic in 
rientioning 5^ per sheet; the price is actually IS $1,00) And 

Searlea had further stated in a letter to us that his bibliography 
not be published in one piece at present, as it is not yet suffiorenjiy 
Integrated for this, 


(2) Inaamuoh aa Searles ia irsll-knoTO to assoolate with all 
jaarcler of highly regarded individuals both in the fantasy field and els- 
ewhere, it should be clear that the stateiaent anent the "prohibitive 
price in aelf-respeot" required to aeaoolate wlith him oan be joobift on 
only aa aji outbtgat of tempeir, and is .Jiereby withdrawn with apologies 
both to Searles 'Eimaslf and to the various individuals who aaaooiate 
with hlra. 

(3) The letter from Searles dealing with our overtures to- 
wards oollaboration on his bibliography was described in the editorial 
as being "arrogant and superoilioua". ...This it was not. It was sJ.mplT 
a request for further infoinsation. Kiat haney interpreted ae arrogaioe 
and svqjeroiliousnesB was contained on a separate mimeographed she.) ? s.i- 
closed in the eansa envelope, an advance copy of page 31 of the Ee 'i.",'.d 
issue of Searlsa' FAP A- magazine. This will be taken vq) in detail bator 
in this statement. Searles is quits right, however, when he Dainta.ins 
that the letter itself could not Justly be termed "arrogant and. suoer- 
cllious”. 

(4) The editorial states that Searles' threat to sue would 
preclude the further use of bibliographical material in The Aooi.vto , 
hanay was laboring under a misapprenslon. Searles states in hie leiter 
to us; "And I am certainly in no way oonoerned with the amouht of cib- 
1 iographloal material Acolyte publiehes; that is up to its editors and 
contributors, not to me. Copyrighting a bibliography does not, so far 
as I taiow, prevent you from publishing supplementary material such as 
the oheoh-liets of Cook which I have seen in your pages In the past. If 
the future scope of Acolyte ie limited, it is limited by the material 
you find in your hands to print, not by any action of mine." 

(5) Despite contentions of ssmantloists, name-oalllng is 
libel insofar as it may damage the oalles'a reputation. The appellation 
"d,og in the Banger" ie hereby withdrawn with apologiee. 

That seeme to cover the actual points of possible libel in 
the editorial. Searles submitted a statement which he wished published 
in these pages. It seems needlees to take up the space with it, efbioe 
.the various poin.ts aie all. .being oover.ed at this time. Two of those 
I.cints, ho\rever,’ probably require some mention, even though they were 
not included in the c Aoolyte editorial. 

Searles points out that Daney did not answer his letter deal- 
ing with the possible collaboration on the biblio, and that Laney p.tt- 
aoked him in his Fantasy Aruateur Press Sseoolation magazine, Far.- Dango ■ 
These facts are true. The editorial was incomplete, however, in that 
it did not mention that the chief point of difference between Laney and 
Searles arose over Searles' statement in his PAPA publication tc the 
effect that he would submit to the Postmaster General ahy FAPA magazine 
in future mailings Which seemed to him Illegally pornographic, and there 
fore unmallable aooordlng to P.O. regulations. Searles agrees that a 
previous official FAPA decision had set up machinery to cope with sub- 
missions of this nature, but states that he felt it had been dieregardei? 
and that prompt action, rather than words, was therefore demanded. 

haiuey, in addition to being corapletely opposed to any censor- 
ship other than that imposed by the good t9,ste of individual FAPA mem- 
bers, felt that Searles' proposed action could be. construed in no Vfay 
other than as That of a would-be informer. The page of his magazine 
which carried this threat was included in the same envelope as the let- 
ter which was vtrongly referred to as arrogant and supercilious. Laney 
admits froely that his extreme anger at this statement caused him oo ig- 
nore tho letter from Searles, caused the attack on Searles in Fan - San so, 
and caused him to announce that he would boycott Searles altogethe c. 
Laney wished to point out that the chief bone of oontentton, this ruok- 
us in FAPA, was left out of the original statement, and, thus toned down 
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the in #9 Aool vte was. not a cori^lete statement of fact, 

Lansy nishes to state the obvious faot that oo-eSltor Bussell 
had nothing to (io with the SearXes sditoiial (which was signed ®®Tely 
"FTIj" rather than the ouetosiary “FTL/SDR") and la fact did not ees it 
until it Vv'as published. Russell, as a matter Of faotj has from the 
first been completely neutral, in the feud. <■„_ v.-ino. 

Apologies are due to the readers of The Aoolyt^ 
tmcen up epLe tith petty personalities. Anger f ^ 
sis for selecting aagazine material,, and will not be used again in Th 
ioolYte. Approxtaatlly three pages have been taken “P f 

iTat issue with the Searlee question. This 

of customary ^olyte material . to «.^e up for the Wasted The 

next will return to the oustomary oO pages. FTL/sdk 
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0 . MABBOTT Of New York City comments iseiie before la^: 


BEIK3 lETTEBS 
FEOU OUR EEACERS 


T. 


"The 


Battle That Ended the Century" is ^^ghly ellboSe''^" 

you print by ^ It rlmlnde one of Dr. Johnson tell- 

ar. is not hon^nse but a trans- 
parent allusion to a restaurant still operating on 5Bnd YmE, 

l=nea KellyCstabls. It is in a building onos 

garage, toques the^ohiaatio extremely bitter. Ivar was a 

Abyss, hoveora^^wiuld mnAffee gtrof^ 

even if bad elsewhere tne tutelMy , ^£pr^^.g.v,t have indulg- 

oorreatneSB, as the old tlma etymiolos^sts often did. 

THYRIh L, touches on a writer seldom mention^ ^ 

Ur. Derleth has written me in no ^certain contempt of my inclusion in 


I es^T 


E-y oollEotiOn of the novele of Edgar 'Rloe Eurroughe. Quoth Sr. Derleth 
-_«I ata personally not too fond of the blgh-adventure, weird- romance 
theme... "-.-Btop a minute; Ladd emphatic ally IS,.' reeme quote; — "Burr- 
ou'^'hSj for instance, ie not represented in my lihrari'; his Ifere e^'O. 
settings do not fool mo , fox an instant; Barroughs is an adventure sto- 
ry writer in the pulp field, ..and Aothlng more." End Mx. V s qv.j.ie. 

Ko'.y Edgar doesnH fool Thyril-Sitliexj I -iur.te ooi;?preh6.^d just 
sort of a writer Edgar ia,t hi.® hooks, v.'i-;h Bligr.'ly a.irferent 
aettincs, are of much the sane .pattern always; mte', ewral mons ve.-; 
awful monster; meet lovely girl; man too dumb Ul'KiB •') to iea-:-ES •n,- 
til page S56 that girl loves him; aavee aaid girl from awi;^ .eao- 

I'ifiQgB, . .on aTid ocii DerlS'fch^s aocuss.'tion os-xr^ss *iuoii oi -o-i 

tion. I have a college education myself and can read— DO read— ^ 
deal of the eo-oalled better olaee of thing — but d^ait . Truere , 

a time every so often vhen X want to re-read one of Ella & crazy ' 

So ERB ie very much in evidence in my collection. And I must opti-ese 
I await each of hie new novels with antioipatlOn--^l ready to oe ^ai- 
en along on the same (re-sat) eeriee of stuff. ((l hope this is not 
too much out of context, but it ie very seldom that one finds a 
rate fantalslsts" who has enough guts to admit he 

lees favored material. I myself must confess for a w-nolly inaefeneible 
likins for an occasional Ray Cummings. FTLj) 

* ooOoo 

Our art dlreotor , t/ 4 Bob Hoffman , writes from j ranee : 

a funeral prooesaion in progresa at a neighboring French village rc- 
centlv, ojid it looked like a scene out of Frankenstein or some 
disii^aily-aet film. Rain and Chill were evermore as I rode pas., -ne 
quaint town, which is laid in a valley beneath the main road, 
then, in the eemi-dlstar.oe, I eaw this funerjl column elowly dee. end- 
in-y a hill. The pxooeeaion was coming down the road from left to 
right, and the head of the column, having followed a turn in the nar- 
row road, wae already moving back on itself, proceeding atraieht to- 
ward the left. There waa the antiquated blaOk 

canopied -with musty velvet, led by ait ebon horse eploehing deliberate 
ly through the mud. Immediately following was a 

bi aok-olad moumere, with a double column of large black umbrellas 
slowly and ierklly bobbing up and down to the aooompaniment of the un 
rh^ttoirtreSd who had oome to mourn for one wnose casket was 

now inexorably being drawm through the rain to the dampnees of the 

— OoOoo— 

James Sandoe, University of Colorado llbrari^ , gives ^ some Ups 
v'nnSE' ihSud h^ ^en U Banqusfe for booJrao^-. ^ 

day on a brief study of eai-ly nineteenth century 
books", best-known perhaps as shilling 3.oookera, It e 

the aeries of Harvard honors theses .in English ^d was written by o... 

William V. Batt. Title: Shilling Shockers of t^ ^Jhio S c h o ol, a 
«i„dv of ohanbock Gothic FomiJIBirs . idge , Tar varT^nl^ 

Press, ■T93§(54“p-1 rt^® a beginner's essay but well and amusingly 
done and not a little illuminating. av. 't'-.a 

Have you noticed ITie ^sMiV (1S43) Seco,-- 

liystery Comp anion (1944), boEE' editea: by A. i; furraan and bOT pu-; 
iWe/ by 'eoianSbol bbokst In each are reprinted tales from a r, 
of pulps; including Wstrd Tales . Ihe principle oonoern is with 
and deteotion but thsTSTfir^ion of fanrasy, would, I thought, i., 

est you. ^ anthology for Sheridan House (which Is another 
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name for Gold Label, by the way) and In ny tentative and to-'oe-ieduoed 
table of contents included this much fantasy t Boucher's Elsewhen and 
The Ghost of Me, Ra'iiond Chandler's The Bronze Poor ; and Carter Eioi- 
io 5 's~ Snnd~ TlaSTe Hood whioh, llhe hie novelTl^ Oou^, ie per- 

fectly sound detection plus supernatm'al. On a second list I nad noted 
Kainleln'a They and Padgett's liae LooRe r, the latter at Boucher e 

suggestion. . 

ooOoo 

^ overlook Postal froffl SE- already, 

erediuolTv^pitaf nIFaiy!" ifSL^ufiiihel booh ?o?^ 

if ie^not a deteitlJe etory at all but apiece of scientif ictlvs fool- 
ing. I found it rather amuaing and it warrants some attention ae the 
leaot charaoteristio of Rufus King^s labors. 

ooOoo“-“ , . 

- absent contributing 

fox an art- 

icle Which, ir^o^L?erw^A^ile^:SiSir7^^»ost^^ 


e;;; purei papei or as ^savory ^SSaSBlo^at;- 

dition of Pinetop's Boogie-Woogxe. It was J 

ly the deaths and disappsarencss of taxious fantasy authors with a 
view to aocwaulating any evidence which might indioats that they had 
not 30 much "died" as "been removed" by unknown powers because they 
"knew too much". This is definitely border-line stuff; my objective 
thus was not so much to prove or disprove any definite point as to aea- 
embls all available evidence and let the reader draw any oonolusion 
which he might oare to. 

As early as 1934 I oonsidersd. the possibilities of such an 
article and aa time went on, and events shaped as they did, I beoame 
convinced of its phenomenal aspect. Then, in the winter of 1943, I 
amassed what notes I had at hand and ^vent to wcrk attempting to com- 
plete them. I wrote oountiess letters, each with stamped return enve- 
lope, and with fingers orossed sent them out. I garnered a few favor- 
able replies and from these 1 scouted further along the sair.s channels. 
But in nearly all instances where I'd ibey a follow-up I'd get out off 
short, or worse, get no further enoouragement. After about a year and 
a half of this I gave up. But even so, I got some pretty startling 
suppositions, predictions, facts and just plain tall yarns. I co^d 
use them ell because the artiole is not a fact opus entirely; if it 
were, I'd be a oonfirmed mystic second only to the Prophet. lou see, 
in reality I don't believe in a single facet of the theory underlying 
this artiole. By its oontsnts I'm not trying to prove a damn thing; 
am not trying to hit at poesible intangibles. I have both feet plant- 
ed on the ground aa they Should be. And tiister, if you could tut 
glance at the notes I have you'd want it that way, I ir, level rug* 

■When I first actually oonimenoed this fishing, this crusty 
snooping, I did give it serious enough thought that I oar.e up with the 
idea that there must, or should, be a oommon denom inator . Then along 
caaie a letter from a person who was trying val lantly tonelp me along 
suggostinr I procure a copy of Sinister Barrier and give it a going 
ov 3 r. Afler plenty of sweat, I f InaiTy locateo. a copy oi Unknown 
in wiiici* it appears anol spent a very dull nigbt plodding through it. 
Heedless to say, I was rather anazed that the term »oommon denominator « 
was used here for the aaaie purpose as l^d used it, all unbeknownst to 
me. Coincidence, I stoutly decree. 
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I have dividsd my rather iir.pOBlng list into lour oategories: 

X. Those who r.stely disappeared. 

3. Those who actually tooi their own lives or appeared to nave 
done so. , 

3. Those who died aa the result of some organic dlaorder or growth. 

4. Those who were prematurely whieted away by accident. 

It is to be noted that all , with the possible exception of 
an e.xbremely small percentage, were in the prims of life. ^ 

If the authority is oorreot, Blaobwood and Shlel, Whom I had 
thought long departed, still live. In a way, that is rather extr^rd- 
inatyj more, in a way, th© fact tliat Bierce aiid Hail merely dis- 
appeared into the desert, as my informant© tell Kie» -u 

At least, the idea wa© worth kicking around onoe. It may o© 
60 a'^ain, when 1 have the courage and hrase-bound effronteri^ that it 
takes to invade the sanctum, of Homes where meBioriss are best left un- 
disturbed. After all, just what would be the ultimate gain"? 

Still, after reading through the letters and notes I have 
at hand, I’m tempted. , . , . , r 

((Would the readexe of The Aqolyte be interested in seeing 
the reeulta of i'bc. Baldwin ^ b reeearohes to date published in these 
pages? FTL)} 

— .~aoOoo — * 

A later letter from Dr. llabbotti ^ 

Speaking of Loveoraft, aa I often am, 

I was inxerested in what Leiber Jx. had to say of the mythology; and 
believe 1 agree that hi© best work has only occasionally been picked 
as Buo-i by hia adir-irera. I have myself some ideas on the Mythology, 
as at tii-uss embodying the "Truth as Lovecraft saw it". But I hay© ax- 
wavs been very careful about it vsoause I have always wondered wnat 
Loveoraft nay have said plainly on the subject in letters or eeeays ± 
may not have seen. However, I took on© hint from the reminisoences of 
T/. Paul Cook, who said that Lovecraft always asserted his »atheism« ox 

. ^ ■ u _j T .. i.v_A. ^ >i4j "hia + I 


’‘t at&rial ism” so strongly that Ooox wondered if he had hia doubts. 

with nothing an Lovooraft that aaksa as suppose he was a i 


I 

hava met with nothing in Loveoraft that x-ahsa as suppose ne was a very 
teolmioal phiiosophsi) and it is on record that no less a person than 
Shsllsy, after irieeting Robert Southey, first learned h® was not an a- 
thoist but a pantheist. (H.B. Only recently I got a bit of a surprise, 
for on 'belling a, very lesirned miiiis'ter x did no't thixii^ even ©.n omni— 
potent Qod could do AEYTHIiJiJ, I learned the highly orpodox view was 
also that Sod could not make a Svluare circle, and that what I tnought 
my leading heresy wae not so heretical after all; indeed apparently 
would not even get me in trouble with the pope •) what I think 

Loveoraft intellectually certainly rejected was what he_ euppoaed to b© 
the idea of the supernatural. I wonder if he defined this correctly 
QX ^^ 0 ^ indeed I wonder hov; he would have come out had he loa&ea in- 

to real theology: assuming he was as little c-onoerned with it as poss- 
ible. (I do not mean Lovecraft believed what 1 do— that is besine the 
point, for I have Boae mystical tendencies— but I do rr.ean that rn re- 
jeoting the eopernatural as commonly understood to mean event© contra- 
ry to nature, I am not sure Lovecraft opposed himself so mucn to xeli— 
gloniatB as he may have supposed he did.) I think hie mythol-''';;/ was 
primarily only for purpoess of fiction; and that Lovecraft oet:“.-c.iray 
did not believe in it. But (as Poe observed) a man cannot a lot 

without giving away what he really thinksc • Such a work as lne_ 

Quest of Unknown Kadath is obviously extremely personal and e=>l:^ i 3 v«- 
^iatoryT “H^FThere is little talk of the elder gods, but ocnsis.nt _ 
mention of them. I think an antiquarian, such as Loveoraft, dxd thinx 
in th© old days men had been more or less on the ri^.t track a-c times, 
and that the elder goda represent the faot, or maybe x should say the 
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hope that a'-en aiigbt ultimately come to their aer*sea, and that PjP® 
night be right, that bach of apparently blind nature there night be 
"harmony thou canst not see". 1 think lovecraft’s ^mythological cnar- 
actera represent extraordinary powers within natural laws. He 
to have epeoulated whether, even within natural law, oonsidering the 
ideas of Einstein and others, extraordinary though not supernatoal 
powers might be possessed by individuals, human or of other kinds. At 
least for fiction he accepted the poeaibility of euoh beinge. 

As for Nyarlathotep, he is often apparently evil and both de- 
oeutive and oynioal, but he is a fairly decent person in tne Eadath 
book. Ky friend Jack Birss once went with hovecraft to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, and tells me hoveoxaft knew a lot aoout Egyptology. The 
trouble is that Birss is no Egyptologist, and I cannot even guess what 
»a lot" means. Is it fair to say I think maybe hoveorafo knew what a 
person might easUy piok up about Egypt--and assume he toew HOTEP me^s 
something? It means several things but "at peace" is the summary. The 
Milo at peace ie my gueas-*-that is, the universal fact of change is 
still produotive of peace. Maybe Wyarla makes sense too and I may be 
off the traok, but the little vocabulary In Budge’s First St^ a in Eg- 
yptian gives nothing suggeative, and I shall, proof is offered, 

asaume tiiat is about as far as Lovcoraft v^ent in tJie oiatter sus 
pact, liowevax. He did knew maajiings of sons ooMion Egyptian woraa. i 
tliljik, in the last analysis, hoveoraft rsgar^d the f 

ent in a maea (what thoughtful person will disagree with him ? ) sna lit 
eratura of esoapa for that reason of the higheet possible value. But 
he also raiet have recognized there axe some nice things about exleten- 
oe besides e so ape literature. I thlnh he saw the universe as apparent- 
ly purposeless, but Inoluding things (oats and xien) that had some oo- 
oasional apparent purpoee. He personified terror and horror as power- 
fviL, but not all-powerful. Henoe the Elder lods. 

-- -ooOoo--*- 

Thiffl letter from E. Hoffman Price misaed la^ ^ooly ^ one 
iJr 7 T 7 3. Soward“( (faiher of KobertTT. Howard)) died in Ban- 
ger, Texas, Sunday night, November 13, 1944, Dr. P. K. Kuyheadall, 
lest Texas Hospital, Ranger, Texas wired ms. alls I oould have wired 
a floral tribute for the funeral, Eovember 15, 1 sent Dr. K. a box of 
Cuban made oigars, saying that ae between flowers in a oemetary and 
weeds on hie desk, I preferred ths latter. In that Dr, Howard s sur- 
viving kinfolk had ignored him during the closing years of his life, I 
should not, even had I their addreaeos, oare to offer oondolenoes; thar 
instead I preferred that my final oxpreasions of respect and ssteem 
for the late Dr. Howard be tendered to Dr. Kuykendall, oolleagu®, and 
perhaps friend as well, of the departed. .a , , 

6o I wrote a paxagtapb; "H© faced bereavement and loneii- 
nesB and old ago witbout complaintj stoically, never voicing' any tbmg 
^luerulouB or bitter or eelf pitying; so that it would have been belitt- 
ling^ to have felt aorry for bim. Darkness and death; he knew oot^i were 
near, and he faced them alone, and with a steadfastnesa that we euxvi- 
vore oould well accept as a pattern, in our own eventual t^e. 

"I had been worrying lest his eight fail before the memorial 
edition of hie eon’s collected stories went to prose; inoluded In the 
foreword wae a personality sketch, oondenaed draft of whion Dr. Howara 
read some months ago. And now I hear that darkness and death came to- 
gether. " 

— ooOoo— 

Auauet Derleth outlines Arkham's coming pu bl loati^.s ? 

— — , — — , Tne ly^D 

list looks like this, and we will publish the titles in this gener^ 
order, thou^ we are not accepting advance orders for any title except 
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SoaQtiiins l^ear, already advertised, imtU afte r, our 1945 catalog app- 
ears,* ofobrbXy in April, The following titles will be publisned one 
after the other until our 1945 paper quota is absorbed, and then we 
iuat stop until 1946. ^ . 

• * (Olyne jacket) 


Something Near, by August Derleth. (Olyne jacket) 
WitbinSjuae .""By Evangeline Walton. (Olyne jacket) 
Th.s Opener of the to, by Eobert Elooh. -inr 


;iGi / 

(Olyne jacket) 


^ 5.00 

$5*00 


rns upener or we «ay, uy £v«uwau 
W Hounds of nndSoa, by Frank Belknap Long. ^ 

— (3q^ 

A poasibls nBU trio Of talea by Algernon BlaOkwood. 

(Clyne Jacket) 

aresn Tea and Other Ghost Storlee , by J. Sheridan le Fanu 

— — — (Olyne Jacket) 

The House on the Borderland ^.d Other. ISipil-’ . , i 

bfTiJTTiSTope HS^gason. TBok Jacket) 

Skull Face and Others, by Robert E. Howard. (Bok jaoket) 

li(i~ha?fe JuiFTociuirad ri^ts to the four hod^aoc noyele, 

and we are negotiating with Blaokwood, with Dean S, H. M^dsn for hie 

book of ghost stories, with Lady Cynthia Asquith (who 

Book Shudders, When Ohurohyarda Vawr. ) for a oolleotion of hex own. *e 

||-o^.eiTi:Stins SItE VSTTokTS't'^- 

iee, bsffun with Kitoh Eoueo. The following mss. nave boon oomE-lsted 
ATi(l aant to the nubl iahdxs for 1945 publiO£.tion; . „ ^ _ 

‘ Who Snooks^ aO ^eterp i^oes pi for^to G^^i|g|H£> 

“dItST'by Eirie#f^Wlim3-Freeman7^ensonrWf9Xl7^uInn 

Lovscraft, Grondon, Bradbury, Wakofleld, Garvey. Sturgeon, Haohen, 
Sinclair, Hampton, Sohnirring, White, ^aluith, ’Shitehea^ teks, 
Cooiiard, and Steele) - Farrar and Rinehart, Autumn, l3. ^ or 3.10 
H P L : A feoir, by August Derleta - Aorab^soii, New York, 

limned edition, |3*5C 

S^ernas^ Horror In 

n.!ditinn tn all this The Lurker at the Thr eshold has been oomplet- 
ed by^me S a LoveoraftlDefTeth oollaEoiation iroa notes ^d fragBS^e 
left by HPL. About 70,000 words. It will appear as a novsl at 63.50, 
no date, maybe 194S. 

ooOoo 

LMl letters for this department, upon eraffiinatm, 

rjj not fill uo quite as mucb space as bad oeen autioipatsd, several 
hiviSfb^n mSe^or !ees SJtdatSd by the, time they finally came to 

thw top last few stencils it oooured to me that perhaps 

irorthf ES: »r^-reL\?^ i^-th--irsi:rSf^^LTu:tiSe5| id- 

S/SrUlvfd^a S?frr^l " . ^Th?' oHL^d- is 
tiolltel in fphoIsleeS hLse; thus having been unable to make con- 
tact with sf®ail, arrived a letter from Bob 

Gibson an artilleryman in a Canadian outfit in aotloa on the It^ian 
front.’ Gibson enol^^ed a four-page, hand-written “®- 
sy In Italy", which ie an except lonaaly well-done 
lisousslns nktivs Italian soientif lotion, and f 

different titles. It will appear in the next lasue. The homepont 
fanrino are too laay to write for their fellows in the comfort and 
convenience of their own homes should not feel too 

when Gibson is so interested in the field that he actually writes for 
it while under firs (though off duty of course). p.[i^ 


